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EDITORIAL NOTES 


NOTA BENE: The next annual meeting of the association 

will be held at the Hotel Statler in Washington with the be- 
ginning session on Tuesday, 8:00 P. M., January 8, 1952 and 
concluding with a luncheon session at 12:30 P. M., January 10. 
It will be noted that the first session is being held a day later 
than usual to permit the National Commission on Accrediting to 
have an all-day meeting on Tuesday, January 8, to which all col- 
lege presidents are earnestly invited. At the request of the sec- 
retaries of Church Boards of Education, Monday, January 7, is 
being set aside for meetings of colleges affiliated with them. The 
American Conference of Academic Deans will have all day Tues- 
day available for its meetings, which arrangement has been ap- 
proved by its officers. 


RAYMOND F. McLAIN, who has been President of Transylva- 

nia College in Kentucky for the past 12 years, has been named 
the first full-time director of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America, which represents 375 Protestant 
colleges. -He will begin his work on September first with head- 
quarters at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


At THE REQUEST of President Harold E. Stassen, Chair- 

man of Commission on Colleges and Industry, each member 
president was sent 100 copies of the Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. article, 
“Big Business Must Help Our Colleges,’’ with the suggestion 
that they be distributed among friends of the institution. Some 
20,000 additional copies were ordered by interested member pres- 
idents, making a total distribution of nearly 100,000 copies of 
this stimulating and helpful article. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES to be sponsored this year by the 
Commission on Christian Higher Education in cooperation 

with local committees are as follows: 

Nov. 17—Conference of Church-Related Colleges in the West 
Central Area, Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Nov. 21—Texas Conference of Church-Related Colleges, Sher- 
man, Texas. 
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Dec. 3—Conference of Church-Related Colleges in the South, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


THE COOPERATIVE BUREAU FOR TEACHERS: Dr. 
Rosemary Park, President of Connecticut College and Chair- 


man of the Board of the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers, 1776 
Broadway, New York City, announces the appointment of Dr. 
James L. Whitehead as Director of the College Department. A 
non-profit member organization devoted to the improvement of 
standards in the teaching profession, the Bureau is governed by 
a Board of college and school administrators and teachers. 
Founded in 1924, the Bureau has been concerned with placement 
of teachers and administrators and with research on problems 
involving personnel for elementary and secondary schools. In 
1947, at the request of a group of liberal arts colleges, a place- 
ment service for college teachers was established. Each member 
college receives as complete a placement service as the Depart- 
ment can give, regardless of the number of vacancies. In addi- 
tion to the member colleges, approximately seventy-five institu- 
tions list their vacancies. The College Department will be help- 
ful, not only to faculty members seeking new positions, but also 
to students entering the field of college teaching. It will serve 
as a much needed clearing-house through which good teachers 
may find challenging opportunities, receive recommendations to 
posts for which they are well suited and find help both in meet- 
ing crises in employment and developing plans for further study. 
Each member college appoints a representative to the Governing 
Board for the formulation of policies. Special meetings of the 
representatives are held for the discussion of common problems. 
The placement service for college teachers and the study of per- 
sonnel problems are under the guidance of a committee of the 
Board on which Dr. Louis T. Benezet, President of Allegheny 
College, represents the colleges. Dr. Whitehead, formerly Su- 
perintendent of Federal Archives for the State of Pennsylvania 
and Assistant to the Director of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety, brings to the Bureau a knowledge of the educational world 
based on experience as teacher, research scholar, editor and ad- 
ministrator. 
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(THE PROFESSION OF LIBRARIANSHIP IS FACING A 

SERIOUS SHORTAGE. The 1,700 college and university 
libraries in the United States need professional workers whose 
interests are academic in character. The 7,200 public libraries 
also offer opportunity for those interested in adult education. 
There are nearly 400 federal and state libraries, 300 hospital and 
institutional libraries, 20,000 school libraries and some 1,200 at- 
tached to industrial and commercial organizations. Here are em- 
ployed some 32,000 graduates of library schools. Librarianship 
is one of the few professional fields that is not overcrowded. The 
American Library Association estimates that 10,000 additional 
professional workers will be needed within the next few years. 
There are great opportunities in this field, and placement for pro- 
fessional librarians is not a problem. Salaries for graduates 
without experience begin at $3,200 and are usually on the same 
basis as those of teachers. The demand for good librarians far 
exceeds the supply. Students entering this field should have a 
good knowledge of English and English literature, Latin and at 
least two modern languages, history, philosophy, logic and mathe- 
matics, some chemistry and physics and at least the elements of 
the social sciences. They will need intellectual discipline and 
professional standards of study. They are offered a great va- 
riety of activities within the field. Students who now have a mas- 
ter’s or doctor’s degree need only put in one more year of study 
in an accredited library school in order to have a career which 
not only needs their services, but which offers them great oppor- 
tunities. 


F{PUCATION FOR A WORLD SOCIETY edited by Christian 
O. Arndt and Samuel Everett is a collection of 16 essays on 
this important subject by educational authorities closely asso- 


HILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION by William H. Kilpatrick 

explores thoroughly the principal problems of general edu- 
cational theory of modern times and is written for both students 
and teachers. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


(THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN AMERICAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION edited by the eminent Christian Gauss, Dean 
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Emeritus of Princeton University, was written by a committee 
appointed by the National Council on Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion, on the place which religion should occupy in a general edu- 
cation curriculum. The Ronald Press Company, New York. 


WwHyr THE PRIVATE SCHOOL? by Allan V. Heely, Head- 
master of the Lawrenceville School, is an explicit statement 


on the place of the private school in American education today. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


FrEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION AFTER 

THE SECOND WORLD WAR by James Earl Russell is a 
study of the extent of federal activities in higher education in 
the fiscal year 1947. King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 
New York. 


THE WORKSHOP WAY OF LEARNING by Ear! C. Kelley 

is a practical presentation of the workshop method of teaching 
through group participation, and should be a valuable handbook 
for educators. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


HANDBOOK OF DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED 

STATES by Frank S. Mead presents detailed information 
with regard to the history, origin and leaders of 255 religious 
groups in this country. Arranged by doctrinal similarities, this 
is a very useful reference book for libraries, teachers, personnel 
and social workers. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 


1% DIRECTORY OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELING AGEN- 

CIES, an approved list of counseling agencies listed by states, 
was prepared by the Ethical Practices Committee of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, Box 64, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 5, Missouri and sells for a dollar. 


PROVING GRADUATE EDUCATION, A Guide to Insti- 
tutional Self-Evaluation, was drawn up by a group of deans 
of southern graduate schools and is concerned with improving 
graduate education under a regional program. Board of Control 
for Southern Regional Education, Atlanta. 
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CCUPATIONAL CHOICE: AN APPROACH TO A GEN- 

ERAL THEORY compiled by four leaders in the fields of 
economics, psychiatry, sociology and psychology is an analysis 
made from definite case studies. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 


CHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS AND LOANS, Volume IT, 

by S. Norman Feingold, like its predecessor Volume I pub- 
lished in 1949, is a comprehensive and valuable reference book 
for schools, libraries, parents and students and contains informa- 
tion on 7,034 scholarships, fellowships and loans. Listing is 
given to the administering agencies, qualifications, funds avail- 
able, and where to apply for application. Bellman Publishing 
Company, Inc., Boston. 


GTUDENT PERSONNEL WORK IN COLLEGE by Professor 

C. Gilbert Wrenn of the Department of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, University of Minnesota, is a lucid and practical presenta- 
tion of personnel guidance as a vital part of higher education. 
The Ronald Press Company, New York. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY EVENING COL- 

LEGES has been granted $160,000 for a two-year research 
program on liberal education for adults by the Fund for Adult 
Education of the Ford Foundation. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE GUIDANCE 

PROGRAM by Glenn E. Smith is a textbook for graduates and 
undergraduates covering the nature of this work and the spe- 
cialized training required. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


E LIFE AND OPINIONS OF A COLLEGE CLASS by 
Cornelius DuBois and Charles J. V. Murphy is a report of the 
Harvard Class of 1926, twenty-five years later. The information 
was assembled from questionnaires filled out anonymously by 450 
members of this class of 739, and the material was written up by 
Charles J. V. Murphy, editor and writer for Life. The men 
wrote about their political, religious and social views and dis- 
cussed the value of a Harvard education, incomes, savings, pos- 
sessions. Their wives also filled out anonymous questionnaires 
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and gave their opinions of Harvard men. The Class of 1926 
originated the Harvard House Plan, which has also been adopted 
by Yale, and which was the first study of the Harvard educa- 
tional system undertaken by undergraduates. This is a well 
written study of a cross section of our culture. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge. 


(THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 

TIONS TO NEW ENGLAND is a 26 page study just com- 
pleted for the New England Council for the purpose of deter- 
mining the economic importance of colleges, universities and pri- 
vate schools and their contribution to the economy of New Eng- 
land. The statistics presented show that in addition to the 
153,000 students from New England, over 50,000 students from 
other states and foreign countries attended New England institu- 
tions during the academic year 1949-50. Detailed figures and 
estimates indicate that these students, their parents and visitors 
spent over 87 million dollars in New England. The expenditures 
of New England educational institutions themselves exceeded 
225 million dollars, including payrolls of 112 million, paid to 
over 48,000 employees. Boston University Bureau of Business 
Research, 685 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


T A MEETING of the Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation of the Association of American Colleges held in Wash- 
ington on February 15, 1951, the question was raised as to 
whether or not College and Church should be continued as a 
separate publication. After considerable discussion it was 
agreed that much of the material previously presented in this 
quarterly could be used more effectively in the AAC BULLETIN 
and that it would be wise not to have College and Church con- 
tinued as a separate publication. Perhaps one issue annually of 
the AAC BuLLETIN could be devoted exclusively to this kind of 
material with a section on College and Church in each issue of 
the Buuuetin. This trial issue should provide some indication 
of the reaction of the members of the Association to this new 
policy. 














ACTION! 


J. OLLIE EDMUNDS 
PRESIDENT, JOHN B. STETSON UNIVERSITY 


E of the more nimble-witted of our lady radio commenta- 

tors has come up with a new word—and she couldn’t have 
come up with it at a better time. The word is ert and it means 
just the opposite of inert. It’s time a lot of us got ‘‘ert.’’ We 
Americans have been on a spiritual reducing diet. From our 
government we have been getting bulk but no nourishment. 
With our moral weight thus below par, we have been tolerating 
things we ought not to tolerate. 

Bruce Barton sums up our situation in this way: ‘‘What we 
Americans need most is to recreate in our minds the deep and 
holy conviction that animated the founding fathers—that govern- 
ment is never a good in itself; that the most progress is made in 
countries least governed ; that the free human spirit, acting alone, 
and often in defiance of accepted prejudice and dogma, is the one 
sure source of human betterment. Had Moses been compelled 
to submit the Ten Commandments to a conference they would 
still be ‘under advisement.’ If Fulton had taken his crazy idea 
of a steamboat to a commission of shipping ‘experts’ they prob- 
ably would have tried to have him locked up. The same could 
have been said of Bell or Marconi or Edison.... Our greatest 
danger is not Russia. It is that committees, commissions, 
bureaus, controls and taxes will stamp out individuality, initia- 
tive and hope.’’ 

The American people are tired to their very souls of leaders af- 
flicted with acute deliberation. That is why they thrilled so to 
the spectacle of an earnest man who had not only the courage of 
his convictions but also the initiative of his convictions. General 
MacArthur glided out of the clouds, and a miracle happened— 
as surprising to him as it was to us. It wasn’t so much what he 
said to us as what he brought forth from us that made the miracle. 
The ‘‘great debate’’ will go on and on, but whether MacArthur 
is right or wrong cannot affect the importance of the spiritual 
lift he gave us—the moral spark he fanned into flame. For a 
sublime moment, character spoke over men’s heads to character. 

The secret of MacArthur’s tremendous ovation lies in his 
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dramatic appeal to our latent patriotism. Just as Joan of Are 
called to the Joans of Arc in a million Frenchmen, so MacArthur 
called to the MacArthur in each of us. His electric reaction on 
his fellow citizens is something to be marked and remembered; 
you could count on your fingers the times such a phenomenon 
has occurred before in our history—and have fingers left for 
another century ! 

According to the rule-book adopted when Thomas Jefferson 
was coach, ‘‘ we, the People’’ are supposed to have final say about 
how our government is run. It is time we started throwing our 
weight around; it’s time we got ‘‘ert.’’ Let’s let our public offi- 
cials know that we want them to spend our money as if it were 
their money. Let’s let them know that we want good govern- 
ment—and not too much of that. Let’s tell them that we want 
fewer—not more—bureaus and commissions, and that the best 
way for them to stay popular with us is to eliminate two existing 
bureaus and commissions every time they set up a new one. 
Let’s make it clear that we don’t want to buy anymore over- 
stuffed chairs and leather davenports—and that we are relying 
upon them to see that the right persons sit in the ones 
we’ve got. 

Let’s tell the people in Washington, too, that we want some- 
body in Washington—not in Moscow—to decide what we are 
going to do about the war in Korea. In no uncertain terms, let’s 
tell those who serve us that we want what is best for our country 
—not for our party—and that we shall expect them to act ac- 
cordingly. If enough people speak out we’ll get results. James 
Russell Lowell once said: ‘‘The pressure of public opinion is like 
the pressure of the atmosphere; you can’t see it—but, all the 
same, it is sixteen pounds to the square inch.”’ 

To paraphrase Tom Paine, these are times that try men. It is 
in such a period that we may discover how well we measure up 
to the men and women who built our nation—the men and 
women of the Revolutionary period and their fathers and 
mothers before them. The colonists who landed at Jamestown 
in 1607 and at Plymouth a few years later had in them what it 
takes to cross the stormy Atlantic in ships in which people to- 
day would hesitate to cross the Mississippi. They had the self- 
reliance and fortitude to leave the comforts of their homeland 
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and build a new world with their bare hands. They had the 
stuff in them needed to face starvation, fevers and Indian 
arrows. Those of them who survived handed down to us a pre- 
cious legacy of individual initiative and self-respect which is 
in our blood. 

These Americans-first class had principles and stood for them. 
They not only fought a grim battle to stay alive, but they built 
churches, schools—and colleges. For nearly two hundred years 
almost every college founded in America was established by some 
religious denomination—the Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians and the others—and was 
supported through the personal sacrifices of their members. For 
centuries to come Americans shall be in their debt. We cannot 
pay that debt but we can see to it that the colleges they founded 
are preserved. 

A man is known by the company his money keeps. Mediocre 
men ride through life on a pass. Others, in whom a spark of 
greatness glows, pay their fare in good deeds. What is more 
noble or more unselfish than to help personally to maintain our 
colleges for the generations yet unborn! And is it not our 
duty? A man has no more right to enjoy the advantages of edu- 
cation without helping to produce education than he has to con- 
sume wealth without helping to produce wealth. 

Most of us have never thought of ourselves in terms of great- 
ness. But the inconspicuous man or woman who has ideals and 
and quietly does something about them comes nearer to great- 
ness than the more prominent person who eloquently exhorts 
others, but defers action himself. There is such a thing as being 
obscurely great! If each of us were to note down the things we 
stand for actively—we likely would be appalled by the shortness 
of the list. We would be dismayed to discover that we sit for 
many things we should stand for! Salty, old Samuel Johnson 
once wrote : ‘‘He who waits to do a great deal of good at once will 
never do anything.’’ ‘‘Our grand business,’’ said Carlyle, ‘‘is 
not to see what lies dimly at a distance but to do what lies clearly 
at hand.’’ 

America’s colleges and universities are the foundations upon 
which our democracy has been built. They are, as one gracious 
lady and thoughtful benefactress of such institutions recently 
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described them, ‘‘fortresses on the last line of defense of free- 
dom and our Christian commitments—fountains for the free 
flowing of forces that will keep vigorous our heritage and our 
hope—seed-beds of true leadership for the generations yet to 
come,”’ 

Those of them which are privately supported and rely upon 
gifts to supplement their tuition fees are, almost without excep- 
tion, in a critical financial situation. Our fathers—and their 
fathers before them—founded these institutions, supported them 
during their lifetimes, and handed them on to us for safe- 
keeping. Will present-day Americans—for example, you—let 
these earlier Americans down? 














WOMEN IN THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 
MELVA LIND 
DEAN OF WOMEN, MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


MYSTIC formula endowed with tantalizing hidden signifi- 

cance is, in many cultures, the mathematical figure 3. Down 
through the ages, in folklore and symbolistic ritual, the number 
is oft repeated. Three times three is of course nine, even for 
those of us who attended progressive, free-flowing personality 
schools and who bow to the inevitable, despite our attraction to 
the more flexible, shall we say fluid, concepts of Rousseau and 
his colleagues. 

I have sometimes wondered what Rousseau would do on disci- 
plinary board cases, what his thoughts might be on the closing 
hours of residence halls for women, whether he would be able 
to help plan and carry through spring elections. Would he have 
reacted impatiently to such questions as: When is a sun-suit a 
sun-suit? How old must a chaperone be? Could he have man- 
aged returning alumnae with consummate skill and artistry, and 
would he have been able to refrain from offending the Board of 
Trustees? Would he have had the strength to explore exhaus- 
tively the pros and cons of that poser: May I have late permis- 
sion for cultural reasons? Would he have been able to come to 
some administrative decision as to whether sign-out slips should 
be pink or blue? Presumably not... his spirit dwelling more on 
the empyrean heights of inspiration. 

Rousseau would however, as a literary man, have been inter- 
ested in the concept three and would have been impressed, 
champion that he was of freedom of thought and eighteenth 
century defender of minorities, by the remarkable traditions in 
effect at Purdue. 

May I, consequently, as one of his lesser pupils, offer a triple 
sheaf of compliments to our hostess University today: first, for 
its close affiliation with the gallant SPARS of World War II 
through the person of pioneering Dorothy Stratton, Director of 
the SPARS; secondly, for Purdue’s wisdom in having listed on 


Nore: Address given at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, before 
the National Biennial Convention of the Intercollegiate Association of 
Women Students, March 30, 1951. 
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the roster of its trustees a true citizen not only of Indiana, but of 
the world, Kathryn McHale, my former General Director in 
Washington; and thirdly, for its forthright sponsorship of the 
cause of youth through the Purdue Opinion Polls of Young 
People. This latter gesture in your direction I consider a sig- 
nificant one. Your own lives have been so brimming over with 
adventure and activity, your charm so dazzling, that you perhaps 
have not as yet discovered that women and youth are sometimes 
overlooked. 

Your counterparts, the undergraduate leaders on the two 
campuses I know best, Mount Holyoke College and Ohio’s Miami 
University, have given me many occasions to observe the quali- 
ties of courage, enthusiasm, idealism, strength and imagination 
—dqualities seasoned with surprising maturity—that they pos- 
sess. On a national basis, I noted the excellent reception given 
a major address by James T. Harris, Jr., President of U. S. 
National Student Association, before some six hundred fifty 
college and university presidents and deans gathered for the 
AAC meeting in New York City in January 1949, noted that 
youth was LIVING its belief, and that it had not been afraid to 
elect a brilliant Negro lad to its post of honor. USNSA con- 
sultants are now Officially accredited to government agencies, 
learned societies and UNESCO, and I have heard impressive 
comments by its delegates at conferences in Washington and 
Chicago, on Federal Aid to Education, the Improvement of Col- 
lege Teaching, and Manpower. I have even heard an occasional 
one whose thought, both as to beauty of substance and form, 
rather outshone the remarks of his elders. Last October I 
listened to an USNSA delegate who described before a section 
of college presidents and deans the attitudes of young men faced 
with military training in order that administrators might 
strengthen the realistic bases of their planning. In J anuary, & 
woman student from USNSA, again in Washington, eloquently 
implored the constituent members of the American Council on 
Education not to underestimate the support college students 
would bring to programs initiated together. Surely all this 
represents powerful leaven added to the thinking of your 
elders. You yourselves through the Intercollegiate Association 
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of Women Students have vigorously subscribed for many years 
to this concept of national solidarity, this pooling of ideas. 

Mine is the pleasant duty of helping to brief you for subse- 
quent workshop discussions. Within my province falls the topic 
most intriguing to all women, namely MANPOWER. Un- 
predictable factors in the present national emergency heighten 
its gravity. Are we facing months, years or decades of conflict ? 
In a sense, we prepare for the worst, hoping for the best, as we 
confront an adversary of Herculean proportions, an enemy with 
immense reservoirs of human life and basic resources. 

Let us face the unpleasant, distressing facts. ‘Immediate ex- 
pansion of our armed services to maximum capacity and in- 
dustrial demands unprecedented in nature would find us largely 
dependent on a labor reserve of some 37 million women classified 
as non-workers. Compared to the eight million individuals re- 
corded as unemployed in 1940, 3.2 million persons are so re- 
ported today. Did you know that already labor is being con- 
sidered on a par with military duty? Thus a male student 
1-A postponed once, and called a second time, is given thirty days 
in which to enlist in the service of his choice or find employment 
in an essential war industry. This development reflects very real 
preoccupation on the part of government over menacing short- 
ages, 

Our pool of draftees, children of depression years, was origi- 
nally lessened by the relatively low birth rate of that period. 
In addition, the armed services report more rejections than we 
as an enlightened nation like to contemplate. Our allies are 
weaker than they have been. As for Civilian Defense, to such 
a large extent volunteer, how effective could it possibly be with- 
out the cooperation of women? Any one who has read the 
sobering publications of the United States Government knows the 
extent to which all adults will become involved should there be 
attack or invasion. 

No citizen of an enlightened democracy cares for regimenta- 
tion ; yet survival itself may depend on the swift and intelligent 
use of all our resources. At the present moment, predominant 
emphasis is on manpower and the complex and thorny issue of 
universal military training for young men. So far, surface 
acknowledgment only of womanpower has been made. That is 
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quite understandable. When one studies a problem baffling in 
proportion, ever-widening in ramification, one cannot, even 
though one might like to do so, attack all facets of the question 
at once. 

Among nine recommendations on the relationship between 
military manpower and higher education voted at the annual 
meeting of the Association of American Colleges in Atlantic 
City, January 10, 1951, there was one key statement that 
specifically referred to the role of women and it read: 


Since the shortage of trained personnel is becoming acute, 
and womanpower is an ever more important source of 
leadership in civilian service and in the professions, we 
urge adequate and immediate comprehensive planning to 
ensure the constructive utilization of the ability and train- 
ing of all college women. 


A little later on we shall note a number of educational trends 
and curricular developments but at the present moment, let us 
weigh the pros and cons of mobilization as it might apply to us. 

When we speak of women being drafted, we ordinarily think 
of military duty. A broader concept of feminine conscription 
as it is now being studied in Washington, has been tested in Great 
Britain. During World War II, some of you may remember, 
Parliament authorized the government to ‘‘direct any person of 
any age in the United Kingdom to perform any service within 
the United Kingdom, which that person was capable of per- 
forming.’’ Eventually British industry, the armed forces and 
the land army came to absorb the energy of women in the 18-50 
year age group, provided there were no dependents under 14 in 
the family. Ten per cent of the military in Britain were 
women, as contrasted with our voluntary 2 per cent. Our labor 
forces, however,—theirs on a state basis, ours on a more personal 
one—were more nearly equal. 

If and when feminine mobilization comes to the United States, 
it might reasonably be expected to affect four different groups: 
women in military uniform: WACS, WAVES, SPARS, Ma- 
rines, WAFS and Nursing Corps; women as civil servants in 
government—-scientists, technicians, specialists, typists and 
other white and blue collar workers; women in essential war 
industries ; and women in Civilian Defense. Under any but the 
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most imperative of circumstances, such as for example guerrilla 
warfare in the United States, women would not engage in active 
combat duty, nor would they ordinarily be expected to forsake 
home responsibilities. In Ancient Greece, Sparta gave its in- 
fants to the state and chilled the warmth of filial bonds. Com- 
munist Russia at the outset was intent on weakening family 
control. In the period of planned preparation ahead of us, we 
would willingly subscribe to no such dislocations. 

Viewed administratively, military effectiveness depends to a 
large extent on the flexibility of mobile forces. Imagine the dis- 
may of a legendary sergeant in the early days of enlistments for 
women. This particular gentleman had rather tersely informed 
a lady over the telephone that she was to report for duty the 
next day. ‘‘I am finishing the curtains for the living room,’’ 
said the lady. ‘‘They have ruffles on them and are not easy to 
press. My husband’s suits must be put in order, and then I 
have the fall canning to do. I am in the midst of pickles now, 
and could not possibly work out of them this week.’’ ‘‘Lady,’’ 
said the sergeant, ‘‘are you in the army or are you not in the 
army?’’ Such inflexibility in the face of a call to duty, was to 
him, of course, unforgivable. Other administrative factors that 
help to ensure military success are troops pledged for the period 
of emergency and consequently stable aggregates with which to 
reckon, and, thirdly, troops adequate in number. Of course a 
great deal depends on the generals. As George Bernard Shaw so 
thoughtfully remarked, even a stupid general can win battles 
when the enemy’s general is a little stupider. 

If and when feminine conscription comes, women in uniform 
—perhaps women between 20 and 30 years of age, physically 
fit, selectively chosen and assigned on the basis of their educa- 
tion, family status, experience and special skills, women with- 
out children under 18—might reasonably expect to be attached 
to military administration services in the United States or 
at distant base areas. They might help staff shore establish- 
ments, communications centers, maintenance and supply units. 
They might engage in medical service, weather reporting, or 
non-combat aircraft duties including perhaps even those of a 
pilot. Demands for nurses, physical and occupational thera- 
pists would undoubtedly soar. Even women doctors and den- 
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tists might conceivably come to receive a warm welcome in mil- 
itary units expanded to maximum capacity. 

Present blueprints discuss a global figure of 3,500,000 poten- 
tial WACS, WAVES, Marines, SPARS and WAFS, as com- 
pared to the 200,000 service women of 1945. These military 
branches now enjoy permanent status, and their total function- 
ing nucleus includes some 23,000 members, who might be counted 
on to initiate with alacrity new recruits. 

Will these potential warriors we are discussing become act- 
ual combatants? We are living in a grim twilight period for the 
human race. We do not like to think of what has befallen 
prisoners in Korea, nor what has really happened to American 
citizens who now and then disappear, drawn into Iron Curtain 
countries. Undoubtedly, training for women will come to in- 
elude more than heretofore, exercise in the use of weapons as a 
protective measure. Our present split-personality world may re- 
volve its delirious course ten, twenty or thirty years longer, 
before it enters convalescence. Most of you are about twenty- 
one. Perhaps from this very audience will come the first femi- 
nine career general or epauleted admiral. 

If approximately one-tenth of an estimated potential of 31 
million American women enter war’ service, what of the other 
nine-tenths? As enlightened educators, we try to subscribe as 
much as we can to the doctrine of individual differences. If 
ours is to be an effective and democratic form of regimentation, 
we like to think that individual potentialities will be respected. 
A draft law would undoubtedly allow those already engaged in 
essential work to become stabilized. Others would be trained, 
depending on their age, physical condition and family status 
and on the basis of aptitudes, for the production lines of fac- 
tory, aircraft assembly plant or shipyard. By 1943, 9.6 per 
cent of shipyard employees, many of them assigned to outdoor 
tasks of a rigorous and disagreeable nature, were, it may be 
noted, women. Likewise by 1944, 22.3 per cent of iron and steel 
workers had temporarily laid aside their distaffs. Even more 
than in the last war, when feminine. employment figures rose 
from 13 million in 1940 to 19 million in 1944, arrangements might 
be made for mothers of small children to work part time, pro- 
vided volunteer aides assumed responsibility for the family. 
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Other women, many on a cooperative basis, would seem better 
suited for Civilian Defense. In teams of two, three or four, they 
might be assigned to control, aircraft or communications centers, 
air raid warning service, the offices of wardens, to evacuation, 
decontamination, sanitary and public health services, to tasks 
such as first aid, welfare, motor corps and law enforcement. 
Presumably their pooled children would be cared for by the 
Belvedere member of the team on child-tending duty that day. 
In present Civilian Defense plans, the Red Cross organization 
plays a strategic role. So, too, do other agencies and individ- 
uals, women’s professional and service groups, AAUW, the Fed- 
erated clubwomen, religious organizations, USO, youth agencies, 
many of whom seek to accomplish much good through the merg- 
ing of professional and volunteer support. Our government 
foresees rugged days ahead, and in its official literature dis- 
cusses bombproof shelters, mutual aid and mobile support, water 
safety, fire rescue and engineering tasks, mortuary and identifi- 
cation services for ‘‘the tens of thousands of deaths that might 
occur on the first day of atomic attack.’’ This material does 
not make pleasant reading, but it does convince one that Amer- 
ican womanhood stands at a new frontier. 

Is a draft of women or of labor inevitable? That will depend 
on circumstances, on the intensity of international strife, on the 
hot-cold nature of the conflict. At present Congress is far too 
preoccupied with bills on universal military training, with bud- 
getary woes and strains, with the comprehensive study of many 
phases of our national life, to contemplate at this precise mo- 
ment, other than top priority matters. 

Perhaps a remark by Washington’s ranking civilian expert on 
national scientific affairs as they relate to universal military 
training would interest you. To him the other day I put the 
question: ‘‘Has any thought been given to the creation of fem- 
inine ROTC, NROTC or AFROTC units on campuses, units 
composed of volunteer undergraduate WOMEN?’’ ‘‘No,’’ an- 
swered the gentleman, ‘‘every now and then in our discussions 
we note the potentialities of womanpower, but planning respon- 
sibilities are already tremendous. When we refer to woman- 
power, we do so much as men talk about trying a hand at cook- 
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ing. We are more than interested, but somehow never seem to 
get around to trying out recipes in the kitchen.’’ 

Perhaps we are closer to ROTC units for women than we re- 
alize. There is already a campus where coeds are voluntarily 
marching, HUP-Two-Three-Four and engaging in simple form- 
ations. This psychologically interesting fact is a reverberation, 
an echo of sympathetic identification with young men whom they 
admire. I might add that the young ladies wear the military 
jackets, caps and insignia of their youthful dreamboats, and 
that the University is NOT Miami. 

To my way of thinking there is every reason to introduce 
ROTC cadet units as pilot projects on certain campuses. You 
would do, it seems to me, the superb job that you do whenever 
you tackle any problem. I believe that the women of America 
would kindle to your message. If the WACS and the WAVES 
and the SPARS and the Marines and the WAFS could do it, 
there is no reason why the choicest flower of American youth 
with the proper safeguards, could not do it. Perhaps this inno- 
vation might spearhead a West Point and an Annapolis for 
women, 

Though the subject of a draft for women arouses much con- 
troversy, some of its opponents urge a firm middle course. They 
would subscribe to voluntary registration, or a pre-survey of 
needs and assets, favoring thus the selective process that ensures 
maximum happiness on the job, and facilitating experiments 
in testing women’s suitabilities for new-type assignments. Pre- 
liminary registration would in their opinion prepare the nation 
psychologically for the mobilization of women in the event of 
inescapable urgency, and might also reveal well in advance that 
precious wartime commodity, the fifty and sixty year old women 
free of home tasks. Perhaps if this group acquires a preferen- 
tial listing, we might witness other miracles too. Of interest 
is the fact that women’s organizations and clearing committees 
are already compiling rosters of the names of specially qualified 
women. 

Those who object to a registration do so on the ground that it 
will cause tremendous work for an objective as yet not clearly 
crystallized. Then, too, woman’s status as a non-mother, mother, 
or prospective mother is too changeable to guarantee the accu- 
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racy of long-term registration. Some of the opponents of a 
mass feminine compilation of names might be termed optimists 
who sincerely or mistakenly—it all depends on which side of 
the fence you are—hope for an early resolution of world diff- 
culties. Others believe that if circumstances indicate an im- 
perative necessity, urgent registration would alone prove accu- 
rate and valid. They add that through regimentation we are 
striking at the very ideal we seek to protect. Perhaps we are 
caught squarely on the horns of the dilemma. Perhaps for the 
time being at any rate, it is a question of disciplining ourselves 
or of being disciplined by Russia. 

Certainly we have come a long way since the moment a gentle- 
man testified before a government committee: ‘‘Women are 
bad for the Army, the Army is bad for women, and the com- 
bination is bad for society,’’ and the day a Congressman thun- 
dered against raising ‘‘an army of Amazons.’’ In the services, 
as in the factory, as in all walks of life, the impact of each indi- 
vidual woman counts, and prejudice and hostility may augment 
or dissolve, depending on her conduct and demeanor. 

Those who approve a universal draft for women do so because 
they feel it would bring an equitable and efficient solution to 
present urgencies, and because they believe our way of life, 
perhaps even our very survival will depend on vigorous, united 
action. If men, they argue, even with a military tradition, have 
hitherto been conscripted to meet imperative quotas, how could 
voluntary feminine enlistments—without a cultural tradition 
to that effect—be expected to suffice? 

Others, especially your elders, feel that American women form 
a national minority group, that our economic society and pro- 
fessional castes discriminate against her, that she is not enjoying 
the rights of free and equal partnership, not even now that 
UNIVERSAL military training is being proposed. More 
specifically and on a realistic basis, since we live in a cold, hard, 
economic world, women workers who are called on to substitute 
for departing warriors, are sometimes disturbed by veterans’ 
priorities. Professionals who are not in uniform, and who do 
not enjoy certain government dispensations, are apt to think: 
“Why should I be doing the same type of work, without re- 
ceiving the same compensation in the way of preferential treat- 
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ment, illness, retirement and insurance benefits? "What will be 
in store for me when the veterans return? Despite my equal 
training and experience, will I be sent away?’’ 

Yet idealism colors thinking too There are those who believe 
that if we must engage in a struggle, the efficiency of its planning 
will hasten the advent of the peace in which women since time 
immemorial have been interested, a peaceful world in which little 
children may thrive, in which family relationships may flourish. 
Woman is the hereditary enemy of war, and she is often inclined 
to think that more active participation by her in government, 
on councils of state, on long-range planning commissions and 
on active military duty might help to promote the good life in 
which she believes. Is the appointment of Mrs. Anna M. Rosen- 
berg as Assistant Secretary of Defense a portent of things to 
come, a foreshadowing of woman’s heightened responsibility ? 

Not even the members of [AWS in their workshop groups will 
be able to unwind the tangled skein of wages and of price con- 
trols, the high cost of living, of competition in the market, the 
interweaving of prestige factors and emotional values that always 
exist. Thus what force, in the event of widespread war develop- 
ments, would stabilize at their posts America’s already inade- 
quate supply of school teachers, when captivating, high salaries 
beckon elsewhere? Would the glamour of a special uniform 
help in this case? Would citizens ordinarily prefer risks to 
security? How can effective Civilian Defense be planned on 
limited budgets? How nourish over a cold-war period the moti- 
vation that will bring volunteers to the wholehearted support of 
Civilian Defense? What will happen to taxes in the meantime? 
How will business and individuals operate if they cannot meet 
their taxes? What about the transmission of our heritage, the 
development of leaders for our electorate and the underwriting 
of research? Administrators and philosophers are agreed that 
in this period of tension the continuing essentials of higher 
education are good teachers, good students and an educational 
program characterized by the free and responsible exchange and 
examination of ideas. Now in legislative process are proposals 
to grant academic furloughs to students in uniform. May I 
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quote from Resolution VIII as proposed by the Association of 
American Colleges: 

To maintain a flow of educated personnel as an important 
element of national strength, we recommend that after basic 
training a substantial number of properly qualified young 
men be furloughed to colleges of their choice for further 
education in all areas of learning before completing their 
military service. . . 

This is a democracy, and a low-income economic status should 
not prevent exceptional young men from attending college. Are 
federal scholarships for bright boys in uniform just around the 
corner? Will they be chosen entirely on the basis of grade aver- 
ages, or do we believe in other qualities too? What about federal 
scholarships for gifted young women? In whose hands will 
power and controls be vested? In superagencies empowered to 
act swiftly and concisively for the duration? And for what 
duration? To what extent will Congress temporarily surrender 
power? These are some of the incandescent questions seething 
in our national caldron today. 

How can you as individuals help? By keeping calm, by 
strengthening your bodies and nourishing your minds, by rein- 
vigorating the process that enables you to distinguish truth from 
falsehood, by building reservoirs of spiritual serenity, by grow- 
ing in the perception of beauty, by keeping informed, by electing 
to office men and women who in your opinion will qualify as 
leaders and statesmen, by being a wellspring of joy to your 
families and a stabilizing influence in the lives of your happy 
warriors, by refraining from the waste of energy and by concen- 
trating on essentials in this period of stress ahead of us. Mary 
Lyon in advising her young ladies to be energetic, once concluded 
her remarks: ‘‘Learn, even when you are seated, to sit with 
energy.’’ Though the foregoing suggestions may seem all-in- 
elusive, let us add one more which a woman colonel reaffirmed 
the other day in a public statement: ‘‘By finishing your college 
education if that is at all possible, not only as of benefit to you, 
but as a patriotic duty.’’ 

If we are to strengthen our democracy, though temporarily 
through mobilization we lay aside some privileges, we need per- 
haps to encourage a renaissance of civic virtue. Fifty seven 
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per cent of those qualified to vote did not do so in the last 
presidential election. Are the courses already established to 
foster civic competence adequate? Shall we all study Russian 
civilization, comparatively, as President Conant suggests, in 
order the better to understand our own? Shall we rededicate 
ourselves to our mother tongue, both written and oral? Do we 
know how to read creatively? Can we listen in the same way? 
Shall we develop regional or area courses as aesthetic or cultural 
media through which to scrutinize American tradition? Shall we 
continue with renewed zest everything we do towards interna- 
tional rapproachement? Above all, how can we further vigorous 
study and action not only within, but on a continuing basis, 
beyond our college walls? 

Let us consider a few samples of recent curricular develop- 
ments. Acceleration is again with us, and some universities 
advise students whose educational deferment is based on a con- 
tinuous registration to enroll for the summer. Rockford College 
will initiate in June an earn-as-you-learn cooperative program 
with practical assignments for teams of two, each girl working on 
alternate days, in hospitals, industrial laboratories, stores and 
on the assembly line. Stephens has already charted thirty-two 
course sequences that meet its requirement for general education, 
and yet prepare students for national emergency occupations. 
Continuing its interest in family area study, Mills pioneers this 
fall with a course on family law that will feature taxes, insur- 
ance, wills, trusteeships and investments. Foreseeing a man- 
power drain, Mills has also created a special Bachelor of Science 
program in merchandising, interior design and personnel work. 
Courses for the homemaker continue to develop at the Univer- 
sities of Georgia and Illinois, and at Simmons College. 

Services of the Red Cross organization are in a period of 
active expansion. At the present moment, officials of Civilian 
Defense are planning curricula for the instruction of leaders. 
They visualize the possibility of Civilian Defense cadet divisions 
in college, and stress the upsurge that dietetics may take if we 
soberly come to plan for the mass feeding of evacuees. They 
note too the long-range values of child care and psychology that 
persist even if young college women are never obliged to use 
skills thus acquired to comfort frightened children separated 
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through bombardment from their families. Miami has already 
launched as a Civilian Defense measure, and in cooperation with 
the Red Cross, courses in First Aid and in Home Nursing. It 
is obvious that manpower demands may change not only the 
composition of university groups throughout the country, but 
the curricula they study. At the present moment, a number of 
pilot projects that would allow selected pupils lacking a year or 
two of high school to enter college are about to be initiated by a 
research foundation. 

And what of the undergraduate who prefers matrimony? 
During the present academic year, 38 marriages have been re- 
ported at Miami; 33 wives are recorded as still being in college. 
Contrast this current trend with 23 marriages during the total 
preceding year, and seventy marriages spread over the seven-year 
period, 1942-49. Shall today’s college women, more than here- 
tofore, learn to cook, sew and try their hand at nursing skills? 
Here we fringe perilously one of the liveliest bombshells in edu- 
cation. 

Have the studies of women been patterned too completely on 
those of men? Eighty per cent of college women marry and as- 
sume thereby the lifelong education of their husbands and child- 
ren. Shall they major in Greek, aeronautics, rose culture, 
archaeology, swimming or home economics to fit them for this 
task? Have we come too far from the ideal feminine education 
that produced in the words of Solomon a wife ‘‘who looketh 
well to the ways of her household and eateth not the bread of 
idleness . . whose clothing in fine linen and purple . . whose 
husband is known in the gates, where he sitteth among the elders 
of the land’’? 

May we note on today’s educational scene, a knight in shining 
armor engaged in combat with the dragon of masculine-geared 
curricula, Lynn T. White, Jr. of Mills, and among other protago- 
nists, George D. Stoddard of Illinois and Mildred MacAfee 
Horton. The latter in particular urges that the role of home- 
maker be glamorized. May I also call to your attention a 1950 
AAUW survey report, ‘‘AAUW Members Look at College Ed- 
ucation,’’? channeled through my office in Washington, which 
contains more than one depth charge launched against bourgeois 
placidity. 
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As we grope our way over the rugged path ahead, we will play 
roles of strategic importance, all of us. More and more we shall 
be needing many of the domestic qualities that distinguished 
Martha of Biblical fame. Perhaps manual labor well done will 
recover the place of honor it once held; perhaps many edu- 
cational concepts will be reassessed at truer value. 

Rightly or wrongly, colleges and universities dominate the 
other levels. Higher education sets the pattern of a culture and 
is marked in turn by the pattern. That culture, to a large ex- 
tent, is transmitted by women and the pure steady flame that 
glows at each hearthstone is her responsibility. 

Will today’s college women, like their sisters at Mount Holyoke, 
at Miami, in USNSA, and their peers in IAWS, successfully 
transmit that flame? Will they in the momentous purple twi- 
light ahead, adjust, and develop, and progress? 

Is the earth round, and does water seek its level? 

Are daffodils welcome in spring and rainbows after a storm? 

Are Picasso and Salvador Dali... oh... w-e-e-ll? 

Are French chapeaux alluring? 


And 1-0-v-e t00-t00-too ? 
Are red roses fragrant and the North Star true? 


Will college women actively defend that culture? 
To a Man! They will. 











THE COLLEGE AND THE CITIZEN 


DAVID M. DELO 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


QUE colleges exist today in an environment which is constantly 

fluctuating. They are also being subjected to many dif- 
ferent kinds of pressures which would alter their basic character. 
These take many forms—social, political, economic and ideologic. 
Many of them are inimical to the continued development of higher 
education as we would like to see it. 

If higher education is to continue to develop as a democratic 
- institution in spite of the activities and ideas which would change 
it, the colleges must take vigorous counter measures. Further- 
more, since a large share of our future national leaders will come 
from the colleges, they have a heavy responsibility no longer 
even to appear to be neutral in the name of objective scholarship. 
If this be academic prostitution, we must make the best of it. 

Yet if one can believe what most colleges and universities ad- 
vertise about themselves, most are neither planning nor taking 
positive action. Recently I examined the catalogues of more 
than 100 institutions of higher learning to ascertain whether 
they expressed a positive goal or a concrete objective for the 
products of their educational programs. Most of these publi- 
cations read very much like educational Sears Roebuck cata- 
logues. They begin with a little information concerning the 
founding of the institution or its financing, furnish a map so 
that the new student or the benefactor bearing additional endow- 
ment can find his way to the administration building without a 
compass, and immediately plunge into a series of statements and 
directives, a good example of which reads, ‘‘Students must secure 
a pink card at Window E in Old Soapstone Hall before they can 
discuss their courses with the faculty.’? The remainder of the 
catalogue is much less interesting than a mail-order one, since the 
text is less spritely and usually there are no pictures. 

A few institutions express positive objectives. For the most 
part these are private colleges of the liberal arts type. It is my 
firm conviction that it is these colleges which can and will intro- 
duce into American higher education the positive, integrated ap- 
roach which is so badly needed today for the education of an in- 
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formed, truly literate and inspired citizen leadership. These 
smaller institutions seem to offer the best opportunities for ac- 
complishing this objective because it is in them that intimate in- 
terchange of concept and precept, intellectual give-and-take be- 
tween faculty and student, allows the real teacher to strike fire 
from the flint of the student mind. Good teaching, after all, is 
a personal relationship. It is difficult to achieve under conditions 
of mass production. You will recall that President Garfield was 
referring to a liberal arts institution, Williams College, when he 
made his famous remark about Mark Hopkins and the student 
on a simple log bench. 

In addition, the colleges have always been strongholds of basic 
American ideals. And statistics show that they produce a dis- 
proportionate share of the leaders in our professions, for the very 
reasons I have mentioned. 

Many persons feel that the college should be completely devoted 
to the development of scholarship, to teaching students to think 
(whatever that means), to familiarizing them with the great 
ideas, ideals and writings of human history; perhaps to giving 
them the background for a professional career. All of these are 
worth-while objectives. But I cannot agree that they should 
represent the totality of the goals of a college. 

Boswell attributes to Dr. Johnson the statement that ‘‘An 
appeal to patriotism is the last refuge of the scoundrel.’’ If 
such be true, I will be a scoundrel and appeal to patriotic in- 
stincts. For the citizen of today and tomorrow faces a very 
complex world. To make the decisions required of him in intelli- 
gent fashion requires a knowledge of domestic and world geo- 
graphy, resources, climate and social and political trends which 
is difficult for even a statesman to grasp. It is the job of the 
college to give this potential citizen a usable foundation on which 
to base this understanding. For the college is the only place in 
which the student can obtain an adequate synthesis of the factors 
which will govern his future. . . before the task of making 4 
living, or fighting a war, occupies most of-his thought and atten- 
tion. This preparation should also include the establishment of 
sound ideals of personal and national behavior, but preferably 
in the form of a practical idealism which emphasizes a realistic 
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connection between the cloistered world of the campus and the 
often cynical pattern of the outside world. 

To state it a little differently, our future citizens need a broad 
and practical understanding of the factors which are influencing 
the course of history on our confused and uncertain sphere. 
They face a world in which the developments of science and 
technology have outstripped man’s ability to live properly with 
man; they are part of a social order which has spawned the 
amoral doctrine of communism now trying to weaken and de- 
stroy the fundamental concepts of human behavior to which we 
all adhere. The educational requirements for these citizens, if 
we expect to preserve our democratic way of life, have never 
been so great as they are today. It is difficult to see how they 
will be met by the traditional educational approach. 

It seems necessary, then, that the educational pattern should 
be a function of the times and the kind of society it serves. If I 
have stated the general needs, how are the colleges to meet them ? 
Clearly not with the curricular compartmentalism of the past, 
with each department following its own line of thought to the 
exclusion of almost every other discipline. Certainly not with 
academic ‘‘ business-as-usual’’ or spoon-fed ‘‘ general education’’ 
courses. But before I propose any heretical departures from 
the academic norm, let us look in a little more detail at the sit- 
uation before us. 

The United States faces certain long-range problems whose 
solution will determine our ability to survive and to continue 
our democratic forms of government. Some are moral; some 
are social; some political and economic. Many individuals 
view with alarm our drift toward a modified form of state social- 
ism. How far can we go, in a country as large and as complex 
as ours, in expecting the federal government to accomplish every- 
thing for us? That is, how far can we go and yet have a democ- 
racy? There is a point beyond which the law of diminishing 
returns, in the form of a lowered standard of living caused by 
mounting governmental costs, will catch up with us. Once past 
that point, democracy, as we know it, will be lost. We must 
do not produce catastrophe. 
inhibit, or guide these so-called socialistic tendencies so that they 

On a more idealistic plane, there is the development of public 
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and political morality. Lack of it costs our nation billions of 
dollars each year; dollars which otherwise would remain in your 
pockets and in mine, to be used, I would hope, for constructive 
purposes. The hearings of the Kefauver Committee and other 
investigative bodies have dramatized at least a part of this 
problem. 

These are matters of intellectual and moral balance. Moral 
and political integrity cannot be taught in the same manner as 
factual material, but the classroom can, and should, be utilized 
to draw sharp contrasts and to emphasize the effect of such con- 
duct on our collective welfare. 

There is another phase, however, which the colleges can attack 
directly, and in terms of which they could prepare their grad- 
uates infinitely better than at present for the rigors of citizen- 
ship in the modern world. This deals with the use of the phys- 
ical environment, its influence on the development of our own 
country and our relations with the remainder of the world. 
Far too few of our so-called ‘‘educated’’ citizens now possess any 
understanding of the basic physical factors which have con- 
tributed to the development of the United States. Many of 
these same conditions will profoundly affect us in the near 
future ; and in a little different guise, the world as a whole. 

For example, until recently in the United States we had 
always possessed a geographical frontier. Now, in the middle 
of the 20th century, it has disappeared. When we consider that 
the American spirit and the American economy have always been 
attuned to expansion, and then realize that we have reached 
the geographic boundaries of our country, it is obvious that a 
new line of thought and action is called for. More and more of 
us must live together and like it. We must increase our unity 
and our national solidarity. We must develop new means of 
weaving together the warp and the woof of national life to 
strengthen it against both outside pressures and internal 
weakness. 

One of the chief elements in maintenance of democracy, as 
we wish to keep it, is a high standard of living. The major 
factor in a high living standard is high production and the 
ability of the average man to purchase adequate quantities of 
the results of this production. But high production in the 
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United States and, therefore, a high standard of living, is not 
dependent alone on mass production techniques, efficient labor 
and good relations between labor and management. Many 
of our national planners seem to forget that we must use min- 
erals and metals in order to produce a machine and operate it. 
In order to eat we must raise adequate quantities of food, which 
grow only on fertile soil. In order to live, and most particu- 
larly in the arid parts of the United States, in order to maintain 
stable communities, we must have adequate quantities of water 
for drinking, for industrial purposes, for irrigation and even 
occasionally to take a bath. The basic strength of the United 
States has been constructed from large natural resources such as 
minerals, arable land and and its biological products, available 
water and a favorable terrain across which the fruits of our 
labor could easily be transported. There are no substitutes. 

We have been fortunate in all these respects. Consider for 
a moment how the United States might have developed if the 
Rocky Mountains lay along the thirtieth parallel or for that 
matter ran north and south through the Mississippi valley. 
Think of the potential difference in our agricultural produc- 
tivity if continental glaciation had never occurred in the Middle 
West. Imagine, if you can, what the United States will be like 
a century hence if we continue to run our potential citizens 
through the educational machine without giving them an under- 
standing of the importance of these factors in the continuing 
‘strength and eventual survival of our country. 

In terms of our relationship with the rest of the world, we 
we are also turning out college graduates who are appallingly 
ignorant of the physical factors which underlie political think- 
ing, influence the development of regions and govern the 
distribution of world power. For example, no one with even 
an elementary knowledge of the geopolitical factors which deter- 
mine economic health could have supported the Morgenthau 
Plan for the emasculation of German economy. For decades 
German production based on coal and iron has formed the heart 
and the sinew of western European prosperity. This has been 
even more true since the depletion of Britain’s resources and 
the dismemberment of her colonial empire. 

As another example, there are only a few major areas of world 
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economic power and, therefore, of military power. These are 
based on mineral resources and adjacent areas of productive 
land. If the forces of democracy can continue to control most 
of them, the balance of power in any international conflict will 
always be on their side. This is an elementary fact which has a 
profound effect on our foreign policy and which should be 
clearly understood by every high school graduate; yet I venture 
to say that it is thoroughly comprehended by few college grad- 
uates or even many Ph.D.’s. 

May I summarize by saying that there are certain fundamen- 
tal physical circumstances which make up the environment in 
which we live—which have much to do with our survival—and 
which we must understand if we are to use them properly. 
Now the question is, ‘‘How can the college, without completely 
mangling its traditional academic and adminstrative pattern, 
insure that its graduates have this broad and integrated under- 
standing of the world in which they will work and live after 
they leave the campus?’’ I think the burden devolves first on 
college administrators, who must be willing to pioneer in their 
curricular thinking. It also rests upon the sciences and social 
sciences, perhaps in addition upon the humanities, in order to 
weave the basic factors which are historical, political, sociological 
and scientific into an integrated pattern of fact, concept and 
thought. This can only be accomplished by close cooperation 
between departments, by special seminars for seniors, by ex- 
change of staff between courses and departments—always bear- 
ing in mind the objective. 

In this way I believe the college can turn out a broadly ed- 
ucated citizen. He will be better able to understand the world 
into which he is entering because he has viewed these problems 
and pondered on them while still a student, not from the narrow 
viewpoint of one discipline, but from the standpoint of all the 
disciplines which focus on this area of thinking. Such a pro- 
cedure will mean some adjustment in the thinking of the faculty 
and in their traditional methods of operation. But if the col- 
leges are interested in the survival of the system which has made 
their existence possible, this must be done throughout our educa- 
tional system. It may begin in higher education but should 
also be extended at a less difficult level for the 70% of our 
youth who do not go beyond high school. 
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If these suggestions were followed, it would mean that the 
historian, the economist, the geographer, the political scientist, 
the geologist and others would dovetail certain aspects of their 
teaching. This will not be easy—in fact it will probably be 
harder on the faculty than on the student. 

Some romanticists will cry that adopting such a proposal 
would upset the traditional pattern of college life which they 
hold dear. Some will decry the loss of academic privacy. Those. 
interested in maintaining the status quo will object that this has 
never been done before. In response to these conservatives, 
one can only quote another, The Honorable Winston Churchill, 
who uttered during England’s darkest hour: ‘‘If the past under- 
takes to sit in judgment on the present; then the future will 
be lost.’’ 











THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FINE ARTS IN 
THE PRESENT WORLD CRISIS 


ELINORE L. BARBER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PIANO AND Music THEORY, HASTINGS COLLEGE 


THINK we must all agree that ‘‘the difficulty of our time is 

(primarily) a difficulty of the human spirit.’’* Complex and 
confused as the situation may seem with its apparently material 
problems of shifting foreign policy, conflicting economies, hot 
and cold wars, political corruption and general public confusion 
—the present chaos is not in essence a material problem, but an 
ethical and a spiritual dilemma. 

We must realize that we are a part of a culture in which tech- 
nical knowledge and skill have made tremendous development, 
but wherein wisdom and human understanding are still rare 
commodities ; that we enjoy a standard of living as regards crea- 
ture comforts which has advanced all out of proportion to our 
social and ethical maturity; that we live in a world which has 
improved the general health more than the general happiness, 
has advanced man’s physical security more than his spiritual 
serenity, has prolonged human life more than it has enriched it. 

We have handed down and developed certain aspects of our 
culture but have neglected the propagation and advancement 
of other of its vital elements. These latter elements are, unfortu- 
nately, those which lie at the center of any culture: that of char- 
acter (both personal and collective), that of the philosophy of 
our civilization (the directives as to where we would go and 
why), that of appreciation and respect for the best in all aspects 
of life, together with its ensuing sense of values. Since these 
elements have not been passed on with the proper emphasis to 
insure their development, others have taken their places. For 
want of a widespread and unshakeable belief in things spirit- 
ual, we have turned to a primarily materialistic philosophy of 
civilization; for lack of ultimate standards of truth, goodness 
and beauty, we have lost our sense of values and have embraced 

Note: Address delivered to the Fine Arts Division at the annual meeting 
of the Nebraska Association of Church Related Colleges, Doane College, 
Crete, Nebraska, April 28, 1951. 

1 Goethe Bicentennial Convocation and Music Festival Souvenir Program 
—unsigned Preface. 
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what Mr. Charles Malik has called a ‘‘soul-destroying rela- 
tivism.’’? 

In short, we are finding that the mass of talent, resources, skill 
and knowledge which we are fortunate enough to possess does 
not rise to the heights we had expected; and after repeated at- 
tempts to analyze the situation and explain it away, we have 
finally come to the obvious and simple conclusion that there is 
not enough of spiritual insight and of rugged character to 
leaven the loaf. 

We have come to this crisis neither speedily nor unwarned. 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, among others of the great thinkers of 
Western culture, has raised his voice against the lack of balance 
of our development, against our pernicious materialism and our 
insidious relativism for more than thirty-five years. The 
chronic has now, however, become acute and being in a state of 
crisis, we are forced to employ desperate methods in an effort to 
effect a cure. We must now attack the fringes of the problem 
that we may stave off complete catastrophe and gain time to 
attack the problem at the core. Many of us must change the 
emphasis of our production, our work, our mode of life to fit 
the pattern of a war-geared nation. "We must recognize the fact 
that in many respects our generations along with several yet to 
come are expendable. All of this we must accept, and yet if we 
are to preserve our culture, we must not only fight for it but we 
must also continue to create it, to recreate it and to disseminate 
it; otherwise the way of life we are fighting for will atrophy and 
die even as we pitch the battle. We must, then, wield the pen 
and the sword with the same hand. Concurrently with our 
symptomatic fight, we must attack the problem for what it really 
is—a spiritual malady, for only with this type of treatment 
shall we be able to effect a real and a lasting cure. 

What is our part as artists or as teachers of the fine arts in 
this spiritual and philosophical renascence which must come if 
our culture is to continue and to thrive? 

We should be well equipped to contribute to the general good 
in such a cause by virtue of our’ endowments, our educations 
and our experience. The very material with which we work has 
its roots deep in eternal values. We have been reared in the 


2 Malik, Charles, ‘‘The Prospect for Freedom,’’ Presbyterian Life, April 
28, 1951. 
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shadow of the great. We have known communion with great 
minds, living and dead, through study of their various artistic 
and philosophic creations. Thus, vicariously, we have seen 
visions of eternal truth and, upon occasion at least, have been 
brought up into the high mountains of man’s spiritual achieve- 
ments. We have lived with Bach and Beethoven and Brahms, 
with Rembrandt and Michelangelo, with Goethe and Shake- 
speare. If such associations have not included the tree, the twig 
must have been amazingly insensitive and unmalleable! From 
such intercourse, we should have gleaned a magnanimity of soul 
and a depth of perception which we must pass on to others not 
so fortunate and to our students. 

We have been reared in a universal climate. We know that 
great art transcends time, space, nationality and creed. We 
derive a deepening of the spirit and a quickening of the soul 
from hearing a Palestrina mass, a Bach cantata, or a Bloch 
sacred service. We find serenity of spirit in the works of César 
Franck and Johannes Brahms alike; we appreciate the magni- 
tude of both Tolstoy and Dante. We should, by virtue of these 
experiences, be without prejudice of race or creed. Among 
artists there should be a feeling of world brotherhood. We 
know that the things which unite men are always more im- 
portant than those which divide them, that our common ideals 
and hopes are always more significant than our differences. 

In our pursuance of art we learn to see more nearly ‘‘face to 
face’’ that which we have been taught ‘‘through a glass darkly’’ 
concerning certain moral and philosophic laws. We learn that 
anything which is to survive must be vital within. We have to 
know that mediums, important as they are, count less in the end 
than the ideas communicated through them. We find that only 
the universal feelings, emotions, and thoughts of men endure; 
that inspiration, not innovation, is of supreme importance; that 
spirit is above matter; that unity, simplicity, honesty and 
naturalness are to be desired above most things; that the means 
used to achieve an end becomes that end; that there are some 
things which are not relative and others which are. These 
findings and experiences we must pass on both as philosophic 
truths which have become more clear to us through our artistic 
development and as basic, self-verified tenets upon which we may 
build our artistic creation. 
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We have had the privilege of so developing our skills that we 
can participate in creative activity; we have an emotional out- 
let, a kind of spiritual defense against many of life’s vicissitudes. 
Being able to express ourselves by the placing of words upon 
paper or notes upon staves or color upon canvas, we shall not 
wither so easily under the drudgery and the inhumanity of the 
modern assembly-line approach to work. Having known the 
power and the beauty of such a work as the ‘‘ Crucifixus’’ from 
Bach’s B Minor Mass or the slow movement of Brahm’s Piano 
Concerto in D Minor, or of Rembrandt’s Christ at Emmaus, we 
shall find in the remembrance of the serenity expressed there, 
a comfort in time of severe mental or physical distress. This 
kind of insurance is very important in these uncertain and 
often brutal times, and we should do all we can to make it avail- 
able to more of our people. 

The day of the ivory tower artist is over; the era of experiment 
purely for the sake of experiment in the arts is gone. It is our 
business to reflect the spirit of our times, to be sure, but our debt 
goes much further. It is our duty to influence those times by 
infecting them with the great thought of the past and to lead 
the masses of our people both through our own artistic creation 
and through the teaching of an appreciation of the art of all 
periods and of all peoples. 

We must, in training our students for the years ahead, pass 
on these philosophies. We must make our students aware of the 
problems of the times and at the same time give them a means 
of combating these problems and the burning desire to throw 
their energy into the battle. Difficult as will be the physical 
battle, the duel with the invisible forces will prove the more 
difficult to sustain. Preparedness for the length of this type of 
Struggle is a vital necessity and one often neglected. 

We must in no way allow our standards of discipline in the 
arts to deteriorate. We must insist that our students develop 
the various techniques and skills necessary to the pursuance of 
their chosen fields to the highest possible degree; we must main- 
tain the highest standards of scholarship and demand from our 
Students all possible research and study. They must be well 
informed concerning their fields of study and they must become 
craftsmen of a highly superior quality. Beyond all of this, how- 
ever, they must embrace a philosophy which will so guide their 
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energies and talents that they may contribute powerfully and 
positively to the preservation and the strengthening of our cul- 
ture. Our standards must yet be raised. If any single danger 
lies in the path of higher education in America today, it is the 
dread danger of mediocrity. We must encourage each individ- 
ual to develop himself to the highest degree which his present 
capacities and maturity will permit. We need leadership of the 
highest order and we will not get it unless we develop those 
individuals with great endowments to the limit of their abilities. 
At times we have been so busy with the development of the 
ordinary individual—an important and necessary undertaking 
to be sure—that we have forgotten that it is also our sacred duty 
to provide leadership which is both able and strong. 

If we can give our students a sound and an adequate technique 
in their chosen fields, a scholarly understanding of the work 
which has been accomplished in the arts, a desire to contribute 
and a deep appreciation of the contributions of others, together 
with the basic philosophy of art for life’s sake, we shall at least 
have accomplished something. 

If we do less than this, we shall have failed and probably shall 
not have another chance to aid so vitally in the task set before 
us all. The test which we must pass in justifying higher educa- 
tion, especially in the fine arts, is a rigid one. This is as it 
should be. If we cannot thus justify our being, we probably 
do not deserve to survive. The important thing is that we must 
survive—for in a large part we are and must continue to be one 
of the most important instruments for the dissemination of cul- 
ture. We must become citadels of understanding as well as of 
knowledge, of ethical and spiritual strength as well as of intellec- 
tual facility. Our greatest task is to hasten the day of common 
understanding among all men, through the appreciation of a 
common culture of the present and the past. For as Widor has 
so aptly put it, ‘‘our time . . . will never rise above the barriers 
that the past has erected unless the great souls of the past come 
to its aid. We are made one by what we admire in common, 
revere in common, comprehend in common.’” 

8 Widor, Charles Marie. Preface to the German edition (1908) of the 


Ernest Newman translation of J. 8S. Bach by Albert Schweitzer. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 














DEMOCRATIC COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION IN ACTION 


Cc. L. SPELLMAN 
VicE PRESIDENT, BISHOP COLLEGE 


OR more than 20 years Bishop College has been operat- 

' ing according to the democratic principle of government. No 
portion of the policy, program or philosophy of the college is al- 
tered without a searching investigation of any proposal by an 
appropriate council or committee, and then adoption of a recom- 
mendation by the Administrative Council, or by the faculty. In 
deliberations, the president and chief administrative officers of 
the college only lend their guidance and suggestions at the dis- 
cussion level. Thereafter, each one, including the president, ex- 
ercises the right to cast one vote for or against the proposal. 
Those proposals which are approved by a majority vote become 
the procedure of the college; others are dismissed and forgotten. 

A college which operates fully according to the democratic 
principle as Bishop College does, is a rarity. To make an opera- 
tion of this kind successful, there is required a staff significantly 
different from the staff found in the average college. The essen- 
tial differences must be in such characteristics as: personality, 
co-operativeness, emotional stability, maturity, moral integrity, 
honesty, academic security, courage and dedication to purposes 
and objectives. 

To say that Bishop College operates according to the demo- 
eratic principle is only a prosaic statement. Behind the working 
of this democratic principle is a story of great significance. To 
understand the success attained in operation under the demo- 
eratic principle, one must understand the meanings and impli- 
cations of the democratic principle. It would be folly to attempt 
to operate under a principle without first seeking fully to under- 
stand it. 

The democratic principle is broad in scope. It is confusing 
because of its apparent simplicity which actually belies its actual 
scope. Thus, it may lead an unready individual or group into 
errant ways. In many instances, even the great philosophers 
only come to comprehend its true meanings and values near the 
eventide of life. The full meaning staggers the imagination. 
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An adequate knowledge of its meanings might so startle most 
rational men that they would question whether such a potent 
force should be available for general use by ordinary men. It 
ean be a veritable Pandora’s Box in the hands of any who are 
unready or unwilling to assume a major responsibility. Only 
those who are endowed with superior intelligence, and inspired 
by a high sense of moral responsibility, are worthy of being en- 
trusted to administer it, to participate in it or to live under it. 

This principle is a paradox. It is broad, but it is narrow. It 
is permissive, but it is restraining. It is aggressive, but it is re- 
cessive. It is demanding, but it is protective. It is infinite, but 
it is finite. To the shallow thinker, it must be frustrating to at- 
tempt to chart a sound course through such a maze of paradoxes. 
Yet, it can be done. But it requires the most rigid discipline 
that the human mind is capable of commanding. The applica- 
tion of this principle requires the development of a mankind that 
is selfless. Each one must know that the principle has failed 
when consideration of self transcends the corporate good. In- 
herent in the enjoyment accruing from life under the principle 
is strict adherence to tenets of the golden rule, ‘‘Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you.’’ There are several veri- 
ties that must stand out in bas-relief in the compulsion over the 
social order where this principle operates: 

(1) The rights and privileges of any individual or group ter- 
minate at the place where those of another begin; (2) on any 
issue involving alternatives, each individual has the privilege of 
registering one vote in the manner of his choice, but his choice 
must be prayerfully made, and in consideration of the best wel- 
fare of the total group; (3) the body politic operates under un- 
limited freedoms, but severely circumscribes itself by prohibitions 
in the interest of self preservation; (4) the will of the group is 
expressed by action of an accepted majority, regardless to the po- 
sition of any individual or minority; but, the power of numbers, 
while making might, does not make right; (5) minorities are en- 
couraged and protected by a magnanimous majority, for inherent 
in them are the necessary flinting pieces to maintain a spark of 
challenge to keep the majority dynamic and alive. 

When a college accepts the foregoing as a philosophical frame 
of reference in which to pitch its participation in democratic ad- 
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ministration, it must then search itself to determine whether it 
has other needed potential for making the effort succeed. The 
first prerequisite which it must have in order to promote success 
in the venture is, a great president. The president must be a per- 
sonality of outstanding academic stature, commanding and con- 
vincing personality, full maturity, personal and emotional stabil- 
ity, ability to understand human beings and self-contained resig- 
nation. It will be the responsibility of this ‘‘super man’”’ to out- 
line and provide leadership for a program which the kind of 
faculty usually recruited in a small college of moderate financial 
means, will be able to understand, accept and execute. His emo- 
tional stability will stand him in good stead when he sees some 
of his desired objectives skewed or transformed by a group which 
cannot be brought to see his point of view. His resignation will 
be best expressed on those occasions when he votes in an affirma- 
tive minority for something which he sincerely believes to be best 
for the college, yet he bows to ‘‘thy will be done’’ rather than 
‘‘my will as president of this college be done.’’ 

The second prerequisite for a college that operates under the 
democratic principle is, a mature faculty. Faculty maturity 
is not measured in years of age of its members, or in terms of 
length of. time the members have been out of college. Rather, 
it is measured in ferms of soundness of judgment of the individ- 
ual members. Frequently, however, lack of years of age, and/or 
recency of completion of college work are factors characteristic 
of immaturity. 

Too often youth and inexperience team up in an individual to 
make him feel that all which has gone on in the colleges before his 
time was wrong. He feels that a kind providence has placed him 
in the field just in time to be the saviour of the educational system. 
Such an individual is quick to tell those older than himself in 
years or in experience that they have outlived their usefulness, 
and therefore they should be removed from the scene of action. 
As a result of such conceptions, when such a person finds himself 
in a situation where his point of view may influence the actions 
of other equally uninitiated individuals at times when vital edu- 
cational issues are at stake, he becomes a menace. 

Part of the answer to this kind of problem lies in a very thor- 
ough program of orientation for new faculty members. The or- 
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ientation must be as thorough in ‘‘indoctrinating’’ the new mem- 
bers in the ways, meanings and responsibilities of democracy, as 
it is in giving them the necessary insights into the policies, phi- 
losophy and program of the college. Another part of the answer 
lies in developing conditions within the college which yield long 
tenure for the faculty, in order that there may annually be fewer 
new faculty members to be absorbed into the system. The mag- 
nitude of the problem is in direct proportion to the size of turn- 
over in the faculty. 

It must not be thought that the only personnel problems will 
arise among the youthful and inexperienced members of the fac- 
ulty. Those who are drifting toward the twilight of great edu- 
cational service may become problems. They do because of the 
human tendency to ‘‘let up,’’ and to lean toward ‘‘easier ways.’’ 
Part of this may be unconscious on their part. Some of it may be 
due to tending to rationalize the way through a program which 
is gradually leaving them behind. Thus, in the making of de- 
cisions, they may be tempted to vote in conservative, or even in 
reactionary ways to preserve for themselves a status which be- 
cause of the nature of things, may be in question. 

We thus come to consider the question of the proper age for 
faculty members. In deciding, since we have nothing legal or 
statutory to guide us, the light of logic must be our guide. Age 
is not measured in terms of years. Instead, it must be measured 
in terms of the maturity, of the personal alertness and of the abil- 
ity to keep abreast of the changing times, possessed by the individ- 
ual. Some prospective teachers graduate from college with great 
educational maturity ; others labor in the field for years, but re- 
main educational and professional adolescents! 

The faculty for a college that operates under the democratic 
principle must be mature, alert, honest, objective, extrovert and 
academic. These qualities are needed for the protection of the 
academic respectability of the college. Only through possession 
of such qualities can a faculty realize that banding together in 
numbers to vote into action inferior proposals produces the anti- 
thesis of the values which make a great college. Such a faculty 
will be able to deliberate dispassionately upon the issues that give 
vitality to the college and its program. It will challenge itself 
to the establishment and maintenance of the kinds of standards 
which adequately support a distinguished college. 
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The operation of a college by the democratic principle has cer- 
tain drawbacks, among which the problem of consumption of 
time is noticeable. There is no way to speed up the processes of 
full and true democracy. The word itself suggests deliberation. 
Where the value of the individual is paramount in importance, 
in debate, each one is entitled to the privilege of raising his voice. 
Each person, especially each person on a faculty, takes seriously 
his opportunity to debate issues. Because of this, what is seem- 
ingly an unconscionable amount of time is consumed in arriving 
at decisions on what may ordinarily appear to be a relatively 
small or trivial matter. 

Another drawback to operating under this principle is the 
utter absence of coercive measures to urge compliance by dis- 
gruntled minorities. Indeed, in a democracy, the very privilege 
which the individual enjoys for self-direction, is expected to be 
its own coercion. While it is true that in pure essence, the min- 
ority is expected to conform to the mandate established by the 
majority, in practice we find recalcitrant groups operating under 
the guise of democracy, who refuse to bend to the majority will. 
They sabotage the entire program by non-compliance. This 
group fails to realize that although it may have been on the min- 
ority side insofar as the voting was concerned, its contribution 
in debate had significant influence in shaping the final action. 
Thus, in reality, the minority group was responsible for the na- 
ture of the final decision. Somehow, the group here described 
must be made to see that any act of non-cooperation by a faculty 
member, or by a group of members, is unbecoming to all who 
subscribe to the profession of teaching. 

The operation of a college in the democratic manner is an ac- 
tivity of tremendous educational value. Democracy is the Amer- 
ican way. If democracy is not taught and practiced in the 
schools and colleges, where better can it be taught? This plan 
at Bishop College gives the teachers an opportunity to practice 
democracy, and it gives the students a chance to see democracy 
in action. We feel that if these United States have prospered 
for more than three hundred years under this principle, it is 
certainly good enough for us as a college! 
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THE BELLS RING TOO 


CHARLES E. ODEGAARD 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


I CANNOT join with you in the solemn rites of this day at 

Lawrence College without thinking of the commencement rites 
of another north country college, likewise founded in a forested 
wilderness and also serving in the course of its second century 
the same ideal of liberal education of which Lawrence College is 
such a distinguished exponent. 

I refer to my own undergraduate institution, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, whose earlier practices in these commencement matters I 
once had occasion to investigate. They were not unusual for 
their day, but a glance at them demonstrates how much the stu- 
dents have turned the tables on the trustees, president and fac- 
ulty. In earlier times it was the graduating students themselves 
who bore the brunt of these exercises, each student normally par- 
ticipating by performing an intellectual feat which would dem- 
onstrate to the trustees that he had benefited from exposure to 
the faculty and was indeed worthy of the diploma. In Dart- 
mouth’s first commencement in 1771, there were four students 
graduated, who, according to the president’s diary, ‘‘ performed 
the public services in the following order, Ripley made a saluta- 
tory oration in English, Frisbie a cliosophic oration in Latin, 
Gray held the question ‘Whether true knowledge of God can be 
gained by the light of nature?’ and Wheelock made a valedictory 
oration in Latin. Their performances met with universal ac- 
ceptance and great applause. Ripley’s oration produced tears 
from a great number of the learned.’’ 

Unfortunately, certain trustees being absent, ‘‘there was but 
half the whole number present and though they judged the can- 
didates well worth their degrees and gave them certificates of the 
same, yet they could not sign a diploma, not being a quorum.”’ 

One might have thought that the students would gladly escape 
the ordeal before the trustees and public. On the contrary, they 
seem to have vied for the most honored places on the program 


Norte: Commencement Address given at Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, June 10, 1951. 
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and showed their pique when justice seemed denied them by the 
faculty’s decisions. In one such incident, Jothan Fairfield of 
the class of 1811 ‘‘resolved to disgrace the Commencement by 
disgracing himself. He appeared on the stage with his stockings 
about his heels, and his whole dress in a most slovenly condition. 
He took no notice of the President or Trustees and spoke so low 
as hardly to be heard ten feet from the stage. His oration was 
on the ‘Liberty of the Press’ and was made up of extracts from 
Junius awkwardly put together. Once he pulled a paper from 
his pocket and for some time read from it in a most monotonous 
tone.’’ The trustees were incensed by his behavior, but since 
the prototype of the modern Commencement Committee had 
already done its work with efficient dispatch and had provided 
Mr. Fairfield with his degree, the trustees could not take it from 
him. The following day, however, they voted that his name 
should never appear in any catalogue of the graduates of the in- 
stitution. It never has, although his name appears in the list of 
non-graduates which now accompanies the regular list. 

Fortunately for the future of the college, the authorities acted 
with greater leniency in another incident. The commencement 
exercises of 1801 appear full enough with a Latin Oration on 
‘‘The Prosperity of America,’’ a Forensic Dispute between two 
students on the question, ‘‘Is the Earth an Oblate Spheroid,’’ a 
Philosophical Oration on ‘‘The Intellectual System,’’ a touch of 
current international conflict in the form of a Dialogue on ‘‘ Al- 
gerine Piracy,’’ a Hebrew Oration on ‘‘Fear of the Lord,’’ and 
an English Oration on ‘‘ Education.’’ 

Despite the ampleness of this program, more would have been 
in store for the audience if all the graduates had participated on 
this occasion. Members of one of the two social and literary 
fraternities had refused to take part because of the faculty’s 
unfair treatment of one of their members. This man, in their 
opinion, should have been adjudged by the faculty second man 
in the class and given what was then his privilege, that of deliv- 
ering the final, valedictory address. Instead, he had been as- 
signed to third position in the class. The victim of this alleged 
injustice, who for his recalcitrance might have been deprived of 
his degree by irate trustees, was that Daniel Webster who later 
before the Supreme Court defended the independence of Dart- 
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mouth College—and by implication all other private colleges— 
and who said in his famous defense what I am sure many of you 
will say of Lawrence: ‘‘It is a small college, and yet there are 
those that love it.’’ 

Time has passed, the graduating seniors of our colleges have 
somehow escaped the obligation of providing most of the wordage 
at their commencement exercises, and it can no longer be said 
that they ‘‘perform the public services.’’ Yet, in a deeper 
sense, members of the class of 1951 at Lawrence College, this is 
still very much your day; and we, your elders who are gathered 
here in our various capacities, are really here as witnesses to 
your commencement. It is true that in commencements across 
the land it is now not you but your elders who speak on the free- 
dom of the press or the prosperity of America, on international 
politics, on a scientific view of the structure of the universe, on 
current intellectual trends or on education. Whatever the an- 
nounced topic, it is difficult, standing here and looking down upon 
you, not to sense the awesome character of this moment com- 
pounded as it is of the finality of a known which is ending, and 
of the beginning of something which is now but dimly known. 

In the life of each generation of college students, there comes 
this moment pregnant with the hopes and fears of all the years 
ahead. The rush of action to and from class is stopped, the 
babble of voices talking over accustomed pursuits is stilled, the 
chain of habit is broken. In a few moments, the class of 1951 
will cease to be this group before me, and will live only in mem- 
ory. Each member will feel at least for a time a sense of alone- 
ness. It is at such moments of solitude that you will look into 
yourselves for your own hopes and fears. It is at such moments 
that you are likely to confront the great questions of life about 
human destiny and human dignity. What is the meaning of 
human life? What is the fate of man? What purposes may he 
serve? Can he affect the course of human events? What are 
the possibilities in him for good and for evil? What is there in 
life for me? What do I have to bear? Where am I bound? 
What do I seek? What can I achieve? 

These age-old questions are now viewed unavoidably against a 
lurid background, are heard against the alarms and excursions, 
the sounds of conflict and the threats of destruction which 
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abound in these days. I shall not inflict upon you an elegy on 
our times. The causes for lamentation are so evident that they 
can be left unnamed. It is the case for hope and joy, for confi- 
dence in life, in human life, that you may find it hard to estab- 
lish in the face of prophecies of doom or demonstrations of 
human indignity. 

If you find rising within yourselves these questions, as I be- 
lieve you are all bound to do in time, you need not face them 
alone, without help, without precedents to guide you. I urge you 
to turn to the long record of man’s experience as it has unfolded 
through the centuries and as you have caught glimpses of it here 
at Lawrence. You have had the good fortune to spend these 
years in a liberal arts college whose educational ideal embraces 
a concern with the vocation of living, as well as with the means 
of making a living. Given the workaday bias of thinking in 
America, making a living has been serious business, but concern 
with the art of living has seemed to many a bit effete. This is 
simply another way of saying that Americans during the past 
fifty years, despite the exposure of a certain portion of the popu- 
lation to armed confiict overseas, have been sheltered from many 
of the most agonizing human experiences by distance from rival 
or enemy powers and by a wonderfully beneficent inheritance of 
natural resources and political tradition. Work we have had to 
do, but we have enjoyed peacefully the fruits of our labors. 
Confronted with such good fortune, we have not had to place 
such heavy stress upon knowledge of the art of living. But we 
no longer enjoy to the same degree immunity from many of the 
cares of the world. We sense that we are not so easily masters 
of our fate. Under these conditions, knowledge of the art of 
living is becoming as essential as knowledge of the means of mak- 
ing a living. 

No one can give you a ready-made prescription for the art of 
living, and I shall not attempt it here. Each of you will have 
to compound his own, but perhaps I can suggest a line of thought 
for you to develop later when these moments of stillness come and 
you hear within the gentle knocking of these persistent quests of 
human life. Let me urge you not to deny yourself the oppor- 
tunity to ponder consciously these deep and testing questions 
even if they may not seem now fashionable objects of attention. 
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The habit of philosophizing has greater value than we in America 
often suspect, as a distinguished group of citizens was forcibly 
reminded recently. They had gathered together for a three-day 
conference on living in industrial civilization to look particularly 
at the meaning for the individual of a life lived under the cir- 
cumstances which are characteristic of our industrial civilization. 
It is obvious that people all over the world are eager to obtain 
increased productivity through adoption of our industrial tech- 
nology. But there may be some losses as well as gains in this 
process of imitating industrial America, so one evening was de- 
voted to a discussion initiated by asking three eminent citizens 
of other lands what values in their cultures they would not wish 
to lose in the course of adopting some of our American ways. 
Miss Santha Rama Rau of India stressed emphatically the very 
point under discussion here by saying that among her people 
philosophizing ‘‘is considered a perfectly good, sensible occupa- 
tion for any human being. It is considered more than that. It 
is considered a rather necessary part of anybody’s activity, re- 
gardless of what else he does. I think,’’ she continued, ‘‘that 
concern with and respect for philosophy, is something rather 
serious that is lost in the West.’’ The amazing stamina of the 
Orient, the persistence of its people in the face of the most trying 
hardships, suggest inner resources of strength and courage which 
we may need to find again if the hard things multiply in our 
time. Perhaps the East will assist the West to recapture philoso- 
phy even as the West is assisting the East to acquire science. 
If you will think on these questions as the years roll by, and 
evolve ever more consciously the goals and values of your lives, 
you will be the better prepared to deal with the difficult things 
that may come. 

Behind you, your forebears in the Western tradition pondered 
on these persistent questions, and thanks to the liberal education 
you have been privileged to receive, you have been given clues 
which will enable you to benefit vicariously from their experi- 
ences. It cannot be amiss if I remind you, at a moment when 
vocational needs assume a pressing urgency, not to forget the 
resources for evolving a philosophy of life which have been indi- 
cated to you in the course of your studies of man, of human so- 
ciety and of nature here at Lawrence. May I even suggest that 
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five years, ten years from now, you reread books you have met 
during the past four years, and then build upon them through 
new reading and reflection. You may discover relevance and 
importance scarcely suspected today. As you gain in concep- 
tion of the sweep of human history, in the story of man’s long 
struggle for civilization, you will be freed from the tyranny of 
momentary changes. As you read and reread the literature in 
which men have recorded their thoughts and feelings, you will 
find companionship wih many generations and find yourself in 
partnership with them in the human enterprise. As you ponder 
with the philosophers of all the ages the very questions which 
agitate you, the weight upon your shoulders will be borne in 
part by them and your troubled spirit will be comforted by the 
presence of other travellers on life’s road. 

Despite our present fearful mood, through the wonders of 
such communication with men of other times and places as well as 
with contemporaries you may discover and find deep comfort in 
the continuing potentialities of man for beauty, love, truth and 
justice which coexist with all the evils that we know the flesh of 
man is heir to and all the deviltry he can perpetrate. What I 
hope you will discover and what I should like most of all to con- 
vey to you today is an attitude toward man which cannot per- 
haps be well expressed in words but which was marvelously sym- 
bolized for me in a recent experience, the description of which 
may carry a kind of illumination. 

I was in New York the other day for the first time in some 
ronths. I had already been impressed by the many new signs 
indicating the location of air raid shelters and I sensed how 
much more earnestly one regarded these instructions than com- 
parable ones during the dim-out of the last war. As the hour of 
noon approached, I walked out into the warm sunlight of the 
streets of Manhattan to reach my appointment. There was a 
friendliness in the air which seemed to take hold of the people 
and which slowed my walk down to a saunter. It seemed good 
to be alive in such a hospitable world. Suddenly my whole mood 
—as it seemed to me the world around me—changed abruptly, as 
I stopped in my tracks—rooted by the piercing and fluctuating 
sounds which I and many of my generation had learned to asso- 
ciate graphically and immediately with man’s tremendous capac- 
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ity for destruction. On the wail of the air raid sirens there 
rose into my whole being an overwhelming consciousness of all 
the centuries of violence, cruelty, malevolence and hate in human 
history : a pall of ugly sordidness baring the injustice and bestial- 
ity of man rose before my eyes. So this is man in his essence, 
stripped of his pretensions, standing in his evilness in naked 
and contorted ugliness before me? 

Before the instant was over during which this vision crashed 
in upon me and this question phrased itself rhetorically for an 
affirmative answer, wondrous sounds joined the wail of the sirens 
and began to say slowly but with increasing intensity: ‘‘No, no, 
this is not all. There is something more, something you must 
not overlook. There are other possibilities, other actualities 
which are just as real: man as a loving creature, man as the 
savior of his fellow men, man as the defender of justice, man as 
the constructor of peace, man as the creator of beauty, man as 
the glorifier of goodness, man as the image of God.’’ These were 
the words of church bells, ringing out joyously in that same noon- 
time air, weaving in and out of the rising and falling sirens, 
never yielding entirely to the exultant shriek of victory of the 
sirens, singing full-throatedly in honor of man and God. 

The transparent innocence of the noontime sunshine was gone, 
but there remained the bittersweetness of life. The strange con- 
catenation of the bells and sirens, their disharmonious orchestra- 
tion, symbolized as I slowly relaxed to listen quietly and reflec- 
tively the ambivalent potentialities of man. Even as he is capable 
of bestial destruction, so also he strives after love and justice. 
As the wail of the sirens continued, I took comfort in the ringing 
of the bells and found renewed faith in man and in life. It is my 
ardent hope for you, as you continue man’s quest in your time 
and even when the sirens wail, that you will hear the bells ring- 
ing, encouraging you to retain your faith in humanity and in 
yourselves. 

















LET’S APPOINT A COMMITTEE 
MAX 8S. MARSHALL 


PROFESSOR OF BACTERIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA MEDICAL CENTER 


OVERNMENT by committee is prevalent in state and federal 

circles, country clubs and other social organizations, and, 
preeminently, on campuses. The system is unpopular in busi- 
ness, handicapped as it is by a necessity for operating with at 
least a modicum of efficiency. By and large, the committee 
system is growing. Many persons get a voice in matters by this 
system. Proponents of committees wave the banner of democ- 
racy, remark that everyone’s business is everyone else’s, and 
form another committee. 

Campuses are good places to study the committee system. 
Campuses have more committees per square foot in their sprawl- 
ing acres than they have classrooms. By a recent count, one 
school had one committee to every five or six students. 

A committee is a group of persons, a subdivision of a larger 
group, occasionally elected but usually appointed, designated to 
perform some task. The task may be regular and recurrent, 
calling for a ‘‘standing’’ committee, or it may be special. The 
committee system should be best understood by presidents, deans 
and a few persons who have been on so many committees with 
such conspicuous success in tact and tactics that they are sought 
the minute any problem arises. However, it is only the ma- 
chinery of operation and manipulation that most of these persons 
understand. The committee system itself gets so little attention 
that it is not well understood at all. That is where this paper is 
pertinent. 

Campuses are inhabited by students, who do not count at all, 
administrative groups, which perform the usual functions when 
they are permitted to do so, and faculties, which rather resent 
both students and administrators. Faculties are proud of what 
they call democracy, meaning that each must be consulted about 
everything. Everything is each man’s business, by dictum. 

Committees are most often appointed by administrators, 
faculties or even committees. Committees may originate within 


Nore: Reprinted from The Journal of Medical Education, March 1951. 
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faculties by processes similar to elections. Perhaps, the stellar 
committee in this respect was one university’s Committee on the 
Election of the Committee on Committees, which had a number 
of sessions. They were deadly serious, for on their words de- 
pended academic democracy again. Stack the Committee on 
Committees, and what chance had anyone to get in on anything. 
This is our first inkling of one of the perils in the committee 
system,—distrust of the other fellow. Rather than stumble into 
these perils, let us examine the system and take a brief look at 
how it could be used,—-still this side of Utopia. 

On the campus, committees are used to solve, explode or divert 
questions in academic administration. Most administrators 
could solve their problems without committees. They are hired 
to consult with others, to judge and then to make decisions, 
albeit with a human error now and then. When it comes to 
academic matters, and sometimes in purely administrative 
matters, this is not permitted. There must be a committee, or a 
dozen committees. Academicians like to feel that their atmos- 
phere is so far above that of administrators that the adminis- 
trators are only secretaries to their wishes. The last part is, in a 
degree, true, but not the first part. I have known many admin- 
istrators and every one, I am sure, (1) would agree with the 
foregoing, (2) has qualified in academic life himself, (3) could 
find answers with as good a batting average as any committee, 
and (4) has learned by hard experience that professors of 
anthropology . . . zoology are wrong in their beliefs that they 
can or should render better verdicts on, for example, whether or 
not the School of Agriculture should reorganize, than anyone 
else. 

Administrators worth their salt could make their own de- 
cisions, still without foregoing democracy and without many 
basic errors, but they are not allowed to do so. No matter how 
careful the decision, there will be a distant rumble of trouble, 
stirred up in corners in which there are men who were not con- 
sulted. Let an administrator decide twice and the rumble is 
not so distant; a third time it becomes really perilous. An 
administrator on the campus soon learns that his academicians 
do not want administrative loads taken from their shoulders; 
they want a hand in every move. Some administrators, of 
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course, are weak or politic. Weaklings refer all decisions to 
committees and then start each letter: ‘‘It was the recommenda- 
tion of the committee... .’’ Committee machinery not only 
enables the politic to immunize themselves against all error, 
putting blame or credit as they choose, but they can see that the 
desired answers come from committees, by governing appoint- 
ments and suggestions. 

If the committee system is forced on good administrators and 
is used improperly by weak or politic administrators, it could be 
that there is something wrong in the system itself. Perhaps it is 
not the tool of democracy, a machinery that secures impartial 
and perfected decisions while it prevents the big bad wolves of 
the campus from running away with control. Possibly, the 
ideals of the committee system are seriously mixed with political 
chicanery, rationalization and incompetence. If we will take a 
brief look at the system itself, quite possibly the rules will not be 
found to be too complex; for instance: 

RULE 1: THERE SHALL NEVER BE AN UNNECESSARY COMMITTEE.— 
Scoring is like golf, not like baseball. 

Colleges and universities are composed primarily of persons, 
students, faculties and administrators. Students are not a 
major factor in committee matters,—perhaps, unfortunately. 
There is a plethora of administrators. A new college recently 
established a complete set of highly paid administrators before it 
had either faculty or students. Administrators sometimes ap- 
pear on committees, but the committeemen usually come from the 
faculty. In committees they can expound their views on life 
and education, get into the political and administrative sides 
of the university, take a break from routine labors, enjoy social 
pleasures or simply inflate their egos. There are some, of course, 
who really dislike the endless hours spent in meetings of com- 
mittees and who are not usually appointed to them. 

Each administrative official has fairly well defined tasks and 
each academician has a share of responsibility. Scores of items 
now in the hands of thousands of committees might better have 
been put in the hands of men hired for the specific tasks. 

Whenever there is a stalemate in discussion, whenever some- 
one is unduly excited, whenever problems appear difficult, when- 
ever feelings might be hurt, and on other occasions, there is a 
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prompt answer, without thought: ‘‘Appoint a committee.’’ 
Insistence on Rule 1, that there shall be no unnecessary com- 
mittees, is plain common sense and efficiency. Members of the 
faculties spend thousands of man hours on trivia that can be 
predicted or could be decided in an hour by a proper, paid, 
authority,—a waste that is not permissible. The fault is rather 
more the faculties’ than the appointing officers’, but both sides 
share the blame. 

To assign tasks and authority to anyone brings a natural re- 
sentment from those who were not consulted or who think that 
they should share the glory. Let the penalty be paid by the 
man to whom the task is given, but let him have the authority 
and the job of deciding. Academicians constitute an undisci- 
plined body of men. They require some discipline. Let it be 
understood that the decision of the man paid to decide stands; 
but likewise let him understand that a decision made without 
due consultation, consideration, tact and sense of justice is the 
first step in his downfall. The brusk decisions of genius sound 
better in novels than in life. Today, I was called and asked to 
express my opinion. The inquirer did not commit himself to 
follow my opinion. I have no right to feel hurt if he decides 
that the total argument goes against me. The time required 
was less than ten minutes, for each of two persons. The com- 
mittee I now leave to attend will get nowhere in two or three 
hours, spent by five persons. We shall exchange views. It will 
not be unpleasant. The subject is official. With nothing else to 
do, it would be better than doing nothing, but we are supposed 
to have something to do. 

Reduction of the number of committees to a tight minimum 
means more than mere efficiency. It means that those concerned 
still have a voice and a vote in decisions,—period. Those not 
concerned do not have to listen endlessly. They cannot issue 
slipshod judgnients because they are not interested or because 
they are not informed outside their own spheres. There is no 
long harangue in which one side endeavors to win the other side 
Over, putting victory ahead of right. We should be able to seek 
the opinions of proper persons in the best interests of education 
and the school, not on grounds of politics or importunacy. We 
may impeach the autocrat who does not consult proper persons 
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or fire the incompetent. Otherwise, we must accept the fact that 
certain persons, in effect all of us, are hired to add pros and cons 
in the best interests of schools and of education, and the fact that 
committees often seek their own ways or adopt ineffective com- 
promises not in the best interests of education. 

RULE 2: THE DUTIES OF EVERY NECESSARY COMMITTEE SHALL BE 
EXACTLY PRESCRIBED AND LIMITED.—Sometimes this is done auto- 
matically, but often it is not. As often, the boundaries are not 
maintained by supervision. 

A committee is appointed, for example, to see what might be 
done about raising the curriculum of a school from four to five 
years. This would be an improper decision for one person to 
make. A committee is in order. In fact, on this particular 
question parents, students, the profession concerned and the 
supporters of the school are vitally concerned. It is not cus- 
tomary for schools to pay any attention to these persons but a 
committee could consider them, if it chose to do so. The assign- 
ment to the committee seems specific ; yet it may do no more than 
give politic endorsement to the Dean’s ideas or it may go so far 
as to make a flourishing recommendation on education in general. 

Committees of academicians are given to expansion. Pro- 
fessors are fond of reducing specific problems to general prob- 
lems. When a professor’s wife wants to know whether or not 
the toast is done, he is likely to remark that a mere trace of 
warmth and color makes toast of a slice of bread and that it is 
not done until it is consumed or reduced completely to ashes. 
The committee, instead of answering a simple question, is likely 
to issue a report on philosophy and semantics. Many a com- 
mittee, facing simple questions, has come up with answers that 
eall for revision of education, if not of the world. In fact, I am 
trapped in this myself (see the paragraph next to the last). 

To keep a committee in line, it must be given explicit instruc- 
tions not only of what it must do but, even more important, what 
its limits are. 

RULE 3: A COMMITTEE MUST BE TYPED AS ADVISORY, EXECUTIVE 
OR JUDICIAL.—The committee which interrupted this writing in 
an earlier paragraph was to discuss a possible new degree. It 
might have been advisory, executive or judicial. There was no 
good way to settle it. Were we to advise someone as to what 
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degrees were possible and what we would suggest (advisory) ? 
Were we to try to carry out the wishes of the Dean, to give these 
wishes added weight (executive)? Or were we to judge the 
evidence, estimating from our experiences what seemed to be in 
the interests of education (judicial)? Because this was not 
clear, we had a pleasant conversation for two hours and wound 
up floundering, with no answer. 

Under Rules 1 and 2, the committee is necessary and is speci- 
fically instructed as to its duties. If it is advisory, it is manda- 
tory that it be given to understand that its members are chosen 
to study its assignment with care and to present someone, per- 
haps a dean or perhaps a faculty, with advice on which it can 
act more intelligently than it could do otherwise, from its point 
of view. The viewpoint is quite different from that taken by a 
committee which itself endeavors to settle an issue. An investi- 
gative committee, for instance, is advisory in nature. Someone 
wants data. The committee’s goal is to find it, objectively. 
Committees advisory in type are often formed to enable ad- 
ministrators to get issues out of their hair. Even so, they have 
to sign the final orders; recommendations must be sound from 
the standpoint of their policies and committees are obligated to 
see their problems from the standpoints of those they advise. 
A good administrator will receive the report of the advisory type 
of committee as the views of others, new facts and new opinions. 
He will say thank you and proceed to formulate his own opinion 
accordingly, neither differing to show his independence nor 
accepting blindly. In any event, the viewpoint in any advisory 
committee is that of the person(s) served, and of providing 
added evidence as a basis for decisions. 

Any committee which is to advise, in the pure sense, should be 
warned of this function. Compare: (1) Joe Doakes is an earnest 
worker ; (2) I recommend Joe Doakes. <A good advisory type of 
committee will use the former approach. A good administrator 
will not be caught with the latter, from a committee typed as 
advisory ; he has not been advised at all, but has only been told 
what his committee wants. 

An executive committee, on the other hand, is a group en- 
trusted with authority and told to use it. An ‘‘admissions’’ 
group, designating which applicants may be admitted to a 
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school, is or should be an executive group. Suppose we have 
two such committees, one typed as advisory and the other as 
executive. An admissions committee designated as advisory in 
nature merely produces some evidence and turns it over to 
Authority, with a shrug of shoulders. Authority usually fol- 
lows its outline but never feels that it must; it weighs the evi- 
dence of the committee along with whatever else it may know, 
in this case a dangerous procedure, considering the pressure put 
on deans and presidents and the high fallibility of single judg- 
ments. An executive type of admissions committee should have 
authority to act and a guarantee of support. Lack of authority 
or interference is disrupting. 

Finally, there is the judicial committee, so typed. It waves a 
warning flag at its members. Many men are tempermentally 
unable to participate in judicial discussion. Purists will object 
tha: no one can attain a judicial viewpoint, yet in a realistic 
sense there is such a thing. It is not so much an attainable goal 
as one which can be approached practically. 

Under the judicial viewpoint, each person on a committee is 
appointed, as a jury could be selected, to exercise the best possi- 
ble impartial judgment on the problem presented. The antithe- 
sis of the judicial viewpoint is the representative viewpoint. To 
put personal prejudice and viewpoints aside in favor of a com- 
plete objectivity would be Utopian, yet it is possible to approach 
a problem with the thoughts, in order: (1) Is it educationally 
sound; (2) is it proper for the university; and (3) is it proper 
for the school? This is quite different from the questions of the 
representative: (1) How does it affect me; (2) what does it do 
to my department; and (3) how can I push this through my 
school ? 

A committee typed as judical is, or should be, composed of 
persons capable of considered judicial viewpoin’s and they 
should know that their function is to weigh and judge. For 
instance, one man of the judicial type may feel freedom of 
judgment when he is not affected by the problem, whatever the 
decision. The next appointee may well have an unselfish ideal 
and an unprejudiced interest in the realm of the subject under 
discussion. A third may have not only bias but a faith in his 
bias. There is nothing wrong with the representative viewpoint. 
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It also has its place but the differentiation should be clear. In 
an advisory or executive committee, a member may be appointed 
deliberately to represent his department or school, but he should 
be so informed. The best interests of a school are not necessarily 
the best interests of the university, any more than the best 
interests of the university are the best interests of the com- 
munity and education. Furthermore, representative viewpoints 
are permissible only when there is fair representation. 

I have worked fifteen years on one committee on which a total 
of thirty different men have served. It is a committee of a 
school. At no time has every department been represented. It 
is a judicial committee. Most of the appointees have been 
judicial in outlook, either with intent or by nature, but there 
have been several who have carefully and conscientiously tried 
to weigh their personal and departmental opinions in relation to 
the whole story instead of deliberately sidestepping these in 
order to gain a judicial viewpoint. Instead of becoming umpires 
on the evidence, they are representatives by inherent philosophy. 
They have no wish to be unfair and they will not overstep what 
they call their spheres of authority. They often do not have 
any interest in matters in which they have nothing to represent. 
The viewpoint is perfectly proper but it is not judicial. In a 
group which is not completely representative and in which they 
act as representatives, they give undue weight to their depart- 
ments. 

The basic committees for next year are now published, mere 
lists of ‘‘standing’’ committees and lists of names. Many of 
these are necessary. They pass Rule 1. Many, together with 
some which will be formed during the year, could well be left 
out. Appointments to these committees are only partially based 
on abilities. Importunacy, ‘‘equitable’’ distribution, freedom 
from trouble and power politics make themselves felt in appoint- 
ments over and over again. 

The duties of a committee are not defined. Most of them will 
be self-defined. Any attempt to define them would start a long 
chain reaction with much controversy. The end would be such 
broad compromise that there would not be any definition at all. 
Administratively considered, the committees are there when 
troublesome problems arise and they are relatively harmless 
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ways of keeping academicians happy, or as happy as they know 
how to be. Occasionally, they are even useful as inadvertent 
seminars in education. 

Those who appoint committeemen type the committees only 
when there arises a problem of discipline. The significant con- 
cept of a judicial committee is seldom mentioned. Advisory 
groups are commonly labeled, yet they are not understood. To 
many committeemen the label only means that they are thwarted 
as to action; the positive meaning has no significance to them. 
Many an advisory group feels that its ‘‘advice’’ is tantamount to 
an order. Many administrators regard all committees as ad- 
visory to them ; they do not recognize and support executive and 
judicial types. 

It would not be too difficult to put the extensive, burdensome 
and inefficient committee system on a clearer basis, by never 
having a committee that is not necessary, by giving each its exact 
duties and limits and by typing it as advisory, executive or 
judical, with a clear understanding of the part each person 
concerned, appointer and appointee, must play. 

Possibly, not too remotely connected with a saner attitude 
toward the committee system, democracy may be at stake. The 
bureaucratic outgrowth is certainly akin to the committee sys- 
tem. The diffusion of activities is certainly worse than in- 
efficient. Quite as surely, the demagogic state, though more 
efficient, is unduly perilous. We, the people of the world, have 
supported kings, revolutions, tyrants and democracy,—none with 
really great success. Democratic principles underlie many 
forms of government, but democracy gets fouled up in politics 
and bureaus. Assume, hopefully, that Rule 1 cut bureaus to a 
minimum, Rule 2 defined the duties and limits of each and kept 
it in line, and Rule 3 made sure that each was specifically ad- 
visory (probably dealing with facts), executive (like the Treas- 
ury Department), or judicial (have we anything better than 
the Supreme Court?). Assume, hopefully, that those employed 
worked with authority and support, without bureaus; if need be, 
let impeachment or failure of reappointment take care of the 
incompetent, undemocratic or injudicious. I repeat, this is 
undemocratic only when the man who tends to his work fails to 
consider the rights and ideas of those with whom he works. 
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This form of autocratic attitude is no longer tolerable; it has 
never been good judgment. 

To save democracy by revision of the committee system may 
seem a bit ambitious but there can be no doubt that we can 
improve on the committee system. Let those who call for com- 
mittees, those who appoint committees and those who serve on 
committees beware. Perhaps, we should have an executive 
committee for a wholesale execution,—a purge. 











REPORT OF STATISTICAL SURVEY OF 497 COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES FOR 1950-51 
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THIS report covers the seventh annual survey of enrolment 

trends, salary changes and student fee schedules in colleges 
and universities of the entire United States. The study is made 
for the Central Association of College and University Business 
Officers. -There has been a continuing increase in response to 
annual requests for cooperation. Questionnaires were returned 
by only 141 institutions in 1945, the first year of the project. By 
March 5 of this year, over 500 questionnaires had been received. 
Only fully-acecredited four-year institutions of higher education 
have been included, however, and this study covers activities of 
497 institutions with aggregate enrolments of 1,041,309 during 
the first semester of 1950-51 and 947,586 in the second semester. 
This number represents 57.6% of the total 1,808,000 first-semester 
students attending all similar colleges and universities in the 
United States. 

This year’s report explains various methods of handling mili- 
tary leaves of absence and their effect upon retirement systems. 
Limited information was also gathered about plans for accelera- 
ting academic programs. 7 

Enrolment Trends. Numerous surveys have been made by the 
U. 8. Office of Education, many associations, magazines and news- 
papers to determine actual college attendance this year and to 
estimate the total national 1951-52 college enrolment. Esti- 
mates of attendance are always needed to assist college ad- 
ministrators in planning budgets and plant-expansion programs. 
At the present time enrolment trends are of more vital interest 
than ever before, because of the nationwide epidemic of confusion 
among our college youth. This attitude has already affected 
college attendance. When students drop out in large numbers, 
budgets must be adjusted quickly. 

Nore: This is a somewhat condensed report of an annual survey prepared 
for the Central Association of College and University Business Officers, 
whose Secretary, Mr. C. C, DeLong, C/o University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois, has mimeographed copies of the detailed report which includes 
valuable tables and which was released on April 30, 1951. 
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Administrators of institutions that depend upon student fees 
for a major portion of their current operating income are watch 
ing national and international developments as never before. 

College trustees are, in some cases, beginning to clarify the 
‘*financial exigency’’ clause of tenure provisions. A few college 
boards have already notified faculties that their numbers will be 
cut down appreciably next year. 

President Truman’s March 31st proclamation approving the 
new deferment plan based on college achievement and/or psycho- 
logical tests caused spirits to soar. Optimistic statisticians 
worked out data showing that there will be practically as many 
students in college next fall as in September of 1950. 

Most of the questionnaires for this survey had already been re- 
turned to our office. Estimates of decreased enrolment for the 
first semester of 1951-52 indicated a drop of 9.6% below the sec- 
ond semester of 1950-51. We felt that in fairness to adminis- 
trators who make use of this report, we should try to obtain re- 
vised estimates which might reflect college administrators’ eval- 
uation of General Hershey’s new plan. 

The cards returned during the first week showed some optim- 
ism ; revised estimates being 3.6% above those of the same schools 
in the previous month. But as days went by the enthusiasm 
slackened. The announcement was made that local draft boards 
will not be required to follow the plan. Congressmen and news- 
men started an avalanche of criticism. College administrators 
became unhappy with the plan after they studied its implications. 
Faculties became worried about their grading systems. There 
were 437 revision cards returned. 

During the week ending April 22nd we received cards from 
the last 14 colleges and the answer ‘‘no change from our original 
estimate’’ was on nearly all of them. In fact original estimates 
from those 14 institutions totaling 23,995 had been further re- 
duced to 23,684, an additional drop of 13%. Therefore it seems 
rather certain that the original gross estimate of 9.6% decrease 
from the second semester of 1950-51 to the first semester of 
1951-52 probably still stands in the minds of those who submitted 
the estimates. Business officers who submitted questionnaire re- 
ports also anticipate that the fall enrolment of 1951 will be 
17.7% less than that of September, 1950. 

Total actual enrolments in the 497 colleges and universities 
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included in this report decreased 9.0% from the first semester of 
1950-51 to the second semester of the same year, and 12.6% from 
the second semester of 1949-50 to the second semester of 1950-51. 

Veteran Students. The 497 colleges and universities indi- 
cated above were educating 277,415 veteran students during the 
first semester of 1950-51. The second semester of 1950-51 found 
13.6% less than the first semester and 40.2% less than the second 
semester of 1949-50. It is estimated that there will be 28.8% 
fewer veteran students in accredited institutions of higher edu- 
cation during the first semester of 1951-52 than the second se- 
mester of 1950-51. 

Tuition Fees. During the past decade, 407 colleges and uni- 
versities have made fee adjustments; 55 are planning further 
increases during the next 12 months. Although the increases 
in fees range from 3% to 490%, the average increase since 1940- 
41 is 61% for all schools. Private and endowed institutions show 
the highest average increase of 65% in fees, and state univer- 
sities the lowest—52% above 1940-41. 

The 55 institutions that are planning to raise tuition next year 
anticipate an average hike of 20% over 1950-51, with private 
schools expecting the lowest—13%; municipal universities— 
20%, state universities—24% and teachers colleges highest with 
29%. 

Non-Resident Fees are assessed by most tax-supported institu- 
tions to partially equalize the cost of instruction between parents 
who live in the area which already partially supports the colleges 
by taxes and those parents who live outside the geographical 
limits and are thereby exempt from such taxes. This is the same 
reasoning that requires residents who live outside certain corpo- 
rate limits to pay service fees if the city fire department is called 
to make an emergency run to their home, whereas persons living 
just across the street, but inside the city limits may receive the 
service free of any charge other than their regular city taxes. 

Since 1941, 128 tax-supported colleges and universities have 
increased their non-resident fees an average of 117%. 

Seventeen additional institutions plan to increase their non- 
resident fees an average of 80% during the next 12 months. 

It is interesting to note that 66 state universities have now 
increased their non-resident fees an average of 120% above 1941, 
whereas in May, 1948, only 47 state universities had increased 
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those fees above 1941. However, at that time it was for an 
average of 137%. Only 7 teachers colleges had raised their 
non-resident fees by 1948 (average 199%). This survey shows 
that 45 teachers colleges have now increased non-resident fees 
an average of 112% since 1941. 

Residence Halls. Since 1940-41 340 institutions have raised 
room rents 2% to 258%. The increases have averaged 51% 
above 1940-41. Although municipal universities average the 
highest monthly rate ($23.47 per student—two in a room) their 
increase percentage-wise since 1940-41 has been lowest—29%. 
The average monthly room rent for all institutions is $16.54 and 
the average increase in rates since 1940-41 is 51%. 

Ninety-four colleges and universities have increased room rents 
an average of 19% during the past 12 months; 154 institutions 
indicate an average increase of about the same percentage since 
1948-49. 

Food Services. Since 1940-41, 335 institutions have increased 
their board charges an average of only 66%. This fact, in spite 
of an increase in the food cost index of 129% during the same 
period, causes your analyst to raise the question: ‘‘ Are colleges, 
either directly or indirectly, underwriting their food services 
with funds intended for classroom teaching purposes?’’ 

Increases in board rates from 2% to 706% since 1940-41, and 
present charges ranging from $3.50 per week for 3 meals per 
day in one college, all the way to $37.50 for the same service in 
another, lead one to believe that there may be considerable room 
for improvement in the business management of our food service 
departments. The average weekly charge for 3 meals per day 
is $9.84 in 335 institutions; teachers colleges being low with an 
average weekly rate of $8.76 and private schools high with 
a $10.17 weekly average. 

Since 1949, 128 schools have increased their rates for food ser- 
vice by an average of 12%; 165 by 17% since 1948. 

Salary Trends. As we consider trends of college salaries and 
wages, we should bear in mind that during the decade 1940 
through 1950 our citizens have experienced a climb of at least 
83% in their entire cost of living, according to the U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The Retail Food Index has increased 129%. 
Hourly earnings in manufacturing industries have climbed from 
an average of 63.3¢ to $1.469, an increase of 132%. 
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Your attention should now be called to some of the mechanics 
of gathering the data and preparing the material for this study. 
Previous reports have brought numerous inquiries about the 
method used to compute salaries in various institutions so they ~ 
could be used for comparative purposes. It is difficult to devise 
a method that will give the complete story at every institution, 
yet be practicable enough that a statistician can reduce the in- 
formation to one or two tables for 497 institutions. 

All colleges were urged to first convert academic salaries (pro- 
fessors, associate professors, assistant professors and instructors) 
to equivalents for 9 months’ service (the amount they are paid 
for teaching two semesters or three quarters). The method 
of receiving that salary—9, 10, or 12 installments—has no bear- 
ing on the matter. 

Deans and all administrative officers and non-instructional 
staff were quoted for the full 12 months’ period. 

The next step requested of the business officers was that they 
arrange these salary figures in series from the lowest to highest 
amounts, by each institutional title. Using that method they 
determined and reported the lowest salary, the highest salary 
and the median (the figure appearing at the exact mid-point of 
each ‘‘low to high’’ series) for each title and rank. 

The professional colleges of many larger universities are, of 
course, required to pay for higher salaries to faculty members 
than are paid to those of liberal arts, teachers colleges, business 
administration, et cetera. In order that the figures submitted 
may be useful to the hundreds of smaller colleges throughout 
the country that do not operate such professional schools, all col- 
leges of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, engineering and law 
were eliminated from this study. The salaries of liberal arts, 
education, business administration, et cetera, were used, however. 

Faculty and Administrative Salaries are reported to have in- 
creased 60% since 1940-41 and 6% since 1949-50. It is antici- 
pated that additional increases averaging 6% will be given for 
1951-52. The average of 1950-51 annual salaries for Deans (12 
months’ service) in 486 institutions is $5,919; for professors 
(9 months’ service), $4,805; for associate professors, $4,094; for 
assistant professors, $3,574 and for instructors, $3,052. 

Non-instructional Administrative, Office and Clerical Salaries. 
Although all 462 institutions reporting on this subject show 
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an average of only 60% increase in salaries for the non-instruc- 
tional ‘‘ white collar’’ group, the percentage increases vary from 
10% to 434%. Competition for this group is indicated by the 
higher percentages of increases in schools located in metropolitan 
areas. Municipal universities have increased their scales an 
average of 76%, state universities 65%, whereas the large num- 
ber of private institutions have increased this group an average 
of only 57% since 1940. 

Head Librarians in 486 colleges receive an average annual 
salary of $4,539 for 12 months’ service: Registrars, $4,443; 
Chief Business Officers, $6,033; Purchasing Agents, $4,840; 
Foods Directors, $3,801; Bookstore Managers, $3,138; Chief 
Accountants, $4,042; Executive Assistants, $3,918; Secretaries, 
$2,163; Office clerks, $1,841 and Stenographers, $1,860. 

The salary scales of state and municipal universities are con- 
siderably higher than the average. The 288 private schools, 
with their low salaries, pull the average down considerably. 

Operating Personnel Salaries (Custodial and Maintenance). 
The average increase of wage scales for the custodial and main- 
tenance personnel in all of the 462 institutions reporting per- 
centages is 67% since 1940, although, nationwide, manufacturing 
industries have increased the same groups of employees by 
132%. The effect of competition in the cities is again indicated 
by the 78% increase in municipal universities and 76% in state 
universities. The average is brought down by the 101 teachers 
colleges, with 66% average increase, and 269 private schools, 
with 67%. It is anticipated that there will be an average ad- 
ditional increase of 8% country-wide in 1951-52. 

Average monthly wages in 486 institutions throughout the 
country, for Building and Grounds Superintendents, is $358; 
for Stationary Engineers, $290; for Firemen, $208; for the 
Building Trades, $239; for Janitors, $166; for Charwomen, 
$123; and for Grounds Maintenance men, $175. In state and 
municipal universities, however, salaries are higher. 

Retirement Systems and Military Leaves of Absence. Of the 
454 institutions reporting, 318 indicate a joint-contribution re- 
tirement system in operation. Only 37 are financed entirely by 
the institutions, with no contribution by the employees. Others 
are covered by state and special church or foundation systems. 
Of the 417 schools that operate retirement systems, 323 provide 
for non-instructional employees, as well as faculty members. 
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When the questionnaires were returned in March, only 25 
schools reported that they had entered the Federal OASI retire- 
ment plan, and 108 indicated their intention of doing so this 
year. One hundred and forty-nine institutions answered ‘‘No,’’ 
and the others made no reply to this part of the questionnaire. 

Most of the schools reporting on the subject have made pro- 
vision for keeping the coverage in force for participants who 
enter the military service or are drafted to defense service. 
The returns indicate that 298 schools have provided in some 
way for the former, and 204 for the latter. At 123 institutions 
provision is made for the participant to keep up both his own 
and the college’s share during his absence, and for the college to 
again start making its regular contributions when the employee 
returns to his duties. 

Twenty-seven colleges have agreed to pay the entire premium 
during the participants’ military service, and 10 will do so if 
employees are drafted by the federal government into defense 
service other than military. 

During military service of the participants, 115 institutions 
will continue to make their regular contributions (usually 50%) ; 
82 will do so for draftees to other defense service. In both cases, 
such continued contributions are predicated on the participants 
continuing their own share also. Only 23 have agreed to con- 
tinue their share of part payment if the participant entering 
military service does not do so. Seven will continue their 50% 
even if participants are taken to defense plants temporarily, 
rather than to active military service. 

Very few, if any, faculty members or other employees stand 
to lose any of their accumulated savings in retirement systems 
during wartime leaves of absence. Three hundred and four 
colleges provide for the military man, and 262 for the defense 
worker by allowing his vested interest to remain dormant, draw- 
ing interest during his absence, with no premiums of any kind 
being required and with the understanding that he will reinstate 
as soon as he returns to his previous duties. More than 200 
systems permit both the military and the defense personnel to 
make a lump-sum payment of premiums missed, after his return, 
80 as to build his final estate to the amount he had originally 
planned for. Only 31 institutions require that this be done by 
those who served in the military forces. On the other hand, 68 
make it compulsory for those who are drafted to defense ac- 
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tivities if they are taken back with the same tenure and on the 
same status as when they left. 

Seventy-two institutions will match the lump-sum payment 
of the returning military man, 47 will do so for the ex-defense 
worker. 

Acceleration of Teaching Program. There has been much 
heated discussion by educators regarding the merits and demerits 
of accelerated programs. Experience seems to indicate that such 
programs can become very expensive to operate. The academic 
results are questionable when weighed against the confusion 
caused by throwing students’ programs out of proper sequence. 

This survey indicates that 99 institutions have already ‘‘ac- 
celerated’’ or will do so in 1951. Eighty-three others tenta- 
tively plan this step in 1952 if it then appears necessary to help 
the defense effort. Other college administrators plan to post- 
pone such action as long as possible. 

In 1945, 279 schools reported experience with accelerated 
programs. 

There seems to be some confusion in the minds of those who 
have not previously participated, as to what acceleration really 
is. Most authorities agree that the change from a quarter- 
system to a semester-system (or vice versa) is not related to 
acceleration. Acceleration, as faculties think of it, is not ac- 
complished by adding a few courses to the regular curriculum, 
although it may accomplish the results desired of acceleration 
by the students, because the addition of a few required courses 
at certain places in the schedule may assist some students in 
graduating more quickly. 

Acceleration is the speeding up of existing programs of teach- 
ing, the installing of devices which will put pressure on the 
student and on the faculty member. Examples are: requiring 
Saturday classes, where Saturday classes did not exist before, 
so that the same number of classroom hours may be earned in 
less time; creation of night classes for the same purpose; in- 
creasing the maximum load of classwork that students may 
carry concurrently ; adding a full-scale third semester or fourth 
quarter of academic subjects for the regular students (not for 
the usual summer-school clientele of teachers and graduate 
students). 











WHY COLLEGE PRESIDENTS? 


HENRY J. LONG 
PRESIDENT, GREENVILLE COLLEGE 


just what is the function of a college president? According 

to the books that have been written on College Administra- 
tion there are many tasks on the campus that through the years 
the president has inherited. But really why do we have college 
presidents? No doubt many who are not college presidents 
have earnestly asked the same question. The selection of the 
faculty presumably could be done by the dean, the department 
heads and the Board. The budget could be and sometimes is set 
up and controlled entirely by the business office. The faculty 
meetings could easily be held by the vice president or dean. The 
vast schedule of public speaking could be done by the public 
relations staff. The chapel and assembly programs often are 
carried on by the chapel committee. Building the necessary 
good will among the alumni can be done by a wide-awake 
alumni secretary. 

So why do we need college presidents? 

A few years ago at a college adminstrators’ meeting in Chi- 
cago, Harold Ickes said that a college president was of necessity 
a divining rod for locating rare deposits of rich metals. Even 
while smiling at this not too hidden implication, the most of us 
admit that perhaps it is more truth than poetry—and cer- 
tainly from a president’s viewpoint the suggestion is not all 
poetry. While the college president does do much public speak- 
ing, he does employ the teachers, he does preside at chap- 
els, faculty meetings and commencements, yet possibly the main 
reason for his being connected with a college is that he may 
“‘bring home the bacon’’ in the form of checks, bonds, and deeds. 

After a most stimulating experience in the first quarter of 
1951 of spending approximately two days on each of forty col- 
lege campuses in seventeen states, interviewing somewhat at 
length three hundred fifty college administrators, the writer 
has come to the conclusion that the above picture is the average 
college’s concept of its president. In many cases upon inquir- 
ing about financial men in the field, the reply has been given 
in effect-—‘‘Oh, we have none. Our president raises the money 
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for our college.’’ In fact only on fourteen campuses of these 
forty were found field men whose main business was the rais- 
ing of money for the institution. There are some notable excep- 
tions of some very excellent men who share this responsibility 
with their presidents and thus help them in carrying a very 
heavy load. In some cases it is the vice president. In several 
cases the public relations director assists the president in fund- 
raising. On one campus the president was described thus: ‘‘ He 
not only raises the money but he is associated with an important 
business in which he was engaged before coming to the pres- 
idency. From his own personal income he gives to the insti- 
tution twice as much each year as he is paid in salary.’’ In- 
cidentally, in the past ten years he has secured funds for new 
buildings and endowment totaling several millions of dollars. 
Perhaps our country needs to develop a whole dynasty of 
wealthy business executives who would consent to accept presi- 
dencies of struggling colleges. 

Another college president came to his position from his life- 
long business in investment banking. He has also raised several 
million dollars for his institution in the past half dozen years. 
In still another college the president came to the institution from 
a thriving law practice in a large city. By working among his 
friends and former clients he has become the main source of 
funds and is doing a magnificent job of it. Such illustrations 
could be multiplied almost without number. 

Could there be any connection between these facts and the 
report that the average life of a college president in America 
is less than five years? It could be that when the first glow of 
honor has faded away and a president settles down to the stark 
reality that his constituency is expecting him not only to per- 
form the presidential duties that are printed in the book but to 
go out and raise the money also, he may find his ear well tuned 
to hear a voice calling him to fields ‘‘of wider service.’’? Perhaps 
the marvel is that it should require four or five years on an 
average to reach this point of realism. 

There is one suggestion concerning college presidents that 
it would seem appropriate to make here, even though it is to 
disagree with a well-known president and educator. A few 
months ago when Dr. Robert M. Hutchins was leaving the 
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University of Chicago to go to the Ford Foundation, the Chicago 
newspapers widely quoted him as saying that no president had 
ever accomplished anything for his institution after his first five 
years. Since Dr. Hutchins had been at Chicago for twenty 
years, or more, it may have been just an ultramodest way of 
speaking of his own accomplishments. If so, no doubt, we 
should forgive him, for it is such a rare virtue. Or could it be 
an attempt to make the move from a university position to Ford 
Foundation appear more logical? If so, perhaps we should still 
forgive him. On the other hand, if it is an attempt at general- 
ization like the one that ‘‘more corn grows in crooked rows than 
straight ones,’’ then it could be granted. Since most corn rows 
are crooked of course there is more corn grown in crooked rows. 
If it is true that the average tenure of college presidents is less 
than five years, then naturally it would be expected that most 
of the accomplishments of presidents, by far, would be within 
their first five years. 

However, if he is dealing with individual cases instead of the 
group as a whole one must reach an entirely different conclusion 
by visiting a few college campuses. Out of the forty colleges 
visited in this study, twenty five or more of them have presidents 
who have been on the job for more than five years, with an 
average of thirteen years for that particular group. Two obser- 
vations were made. In the main, these colleges are moving for- 
ward in more than an average manner. Secondly, the testi- 
mony was almost universal on the campuses of these particular 
presidents that their second or third five-year periods had proved 
even more fruitful than their first ones. Like a minister of a 
church, it seemed to require much of the first five-year period to 
get acquainted with his constituency and be ready for construc- 
tive work. 

Years ago someone conceived of the idea of a new special day 
on college campuses. It was a ‘‘Be Kind to College Presidents 
Day.’’ It sounds like a very good idea. From the very nature 
of the situation a college president does have access to some 
donors that another finance man would not have. Yet it is a 
physical impossibility for him to perform the regular campus 
duties of a president and at the same time carry on as a sort 
of glorified field agent—without any glory. It seems that there 
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might be two partial solutions to this dilemma in which the 
president finds himself, i.e. the dilemma of trying to be omni- 
present. First, finance men may be developed who in title, 
association and authority will be very near to the president. 
Either ‘‘vice-president’’ or ‘‘assistant to the president’’ would 
be a suitable title. This man (or these men) could then carry 
much of the financial load. Second, the books need to be re- 
written as to the duties of a president. Much of the routine 
administration of the daily operation of the institution could be 
transferred to a dean, a vice-president, or assistant to the pres- 
ident, thus releasing the president for more of the task of money- 
raising which, alas, it seems he is now expected to do. 

















EXTENSION EDUCATION IN 
JAPANESE UNIVERSITIES 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
ForMEr ADVISER ON HIGHER EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


[NCREASINGLY since 1947 Japanese universities have been 

conducting a variety of extension courses. Fifty-seven uni- 
versities offered extension courses in 1949 which were attended 
by over 15,000 out-of-school youth and adults. As of March 
1949, 7,109 community classes were being conducted as extension 
programs in the elementary and lower secondary schools. Dur- 
ing the same year, national subsidies were provided to 910 schools 
to assist them in conducting model community classes. These 
classes, open to both men and women, have been devoted princi- 
pally to problems of good citizenship, important community 
matters and programs to meet local needs. As far as possible, 
local educators and outstanding local citizens have been utilized 
as instructors. 

Waseda University, one of the leading privately controlled 
universities of Tokyo, has developed an intensive short course in 
industrial management for executives, plant engineers and super- 
visors in large industrial organizations in the Tokyo area. The 
first session, completed in October 1949, was so successful that 
similar courses were planned for the three other industrial 
centers of the country. 

The chief development to date, however, in extramural educa- 
tion has been in the correspondence field, both on the part of uni- 
versities and private organizations. Minimum standards for 
this type of education on the university level have been worked 
out by the Japanese University Accreditation Association. Six 
private universities, all located in Tokyo, are now offering a wide 
variety of correspondence courses to both degree and non-degree 
candidates. An interesting development has been the offering 
in 1949 and 1950 of special six-week summer courses for corres- 
pondence students designed to give them something of the at- 
mosphere of the campus and to provide opportunities for labora- 
tory work not feasible by correspondence. Last year, approxi- 
mately 60,0000 students were enrolled in the correspondence 
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courses offered by these six universities, of whom about one third 
were taking them for credit toward university graduation. Stu- 
dents are provided with specially written textbooks, study guides 
and series of questions. Monthly corrections and comments 
are furnished on answers sent in by students. 

The National Educational Research Institute, an agency under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Education, has done important 
pioneer service in developing correspondence courses to meet in 
part the need for upgrading elementary and secondary school 
teachers to help them meet the requirements for the new certifi- 
cation laws. The first such correspondence course completed 
was one in educational psychology which has been placed in the 
hands of thousands of teachers. Both the textbook for this field 
and the correspondence course based upon it are now in the 
process of revision. Five other professional courses have been 
completed on evaluation of learning, understanding children, 
educational sociology, pupil guidance and the new lower second- 
ary school; a half dozen more are planned. 

In the spring of 1950, the Institute discontinued this work 
of production and administration of correspondence courses in 
the field of teacher education. This responsibility was assumed 
by a committee of the Japan Association of Universities for 
Teacher Education. It is expected that this agency will carry 
on these activities until the newly created departments of educa- 
tion in the universities are in a position to assume full responsi- 
bility for them. A, manual on the preparation and administra- 
tion of correspondence courses is planned for the use of univer- 
sities and institutes which may wish to offer such correspondence 
courses. 

















PREPARATION FOR RETIREMENT ADJUSTMENT 


GEORGE E. JOHNSON 


Vict PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY, TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


TIAA invites you to submit suggestions and comments on 
the ideas which follow and to furnish us with facts regard- 
ing steps being taken at your institution to prepare staff 
members for life after normal retirement age.* 

HE fundamental retirement problem of the colleges is to 

establish a retirement plan which will provide an adequate 
income for their staff members. In addition, college administra- 
tors and staff members can do a great deal to assure a successful 
and happy later maturity. Here is information on what indus- 
try is doing to help its employees prepare for a well-adjusted 
retirement along with some suggestions which have been made 
to increase activity in this field in the college world. 

Industrial concerns are giving more and more attention to the 
psychological preparation of their employees for retirement. 
For example, Socony Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. made an 
intensive ‘‘Survey of Pre-Retirement Practices’’ which analyzed 
the need and current practices for preparing older workers for 
retirement. The Esso Standard Oil Company has established 
a retirement preparation program designed to achieve three 
principal objectives: 

(1) To give each prospective annuitant a picture of the 
problems he is likely to face when he retires. 

(2) To stimulate and organize thinking along the lines 
of post-retirement interest and activities. 


(3) To generate some action on plans before retirement 
occurs. 


The Esso program consists of a series of five meetings of one 
hour each, spaced four days apart. Groups of from ten to fifteen 
people whose retirement is about one year off attend these meet- 
ings. A record is kept of each participant’s expressed retire- 
ment plans. A follow-up is conducted through personal inter- 
views six months after completion of the meetings and by ques- 
tionnaires mailed six months to a year after retirement. 


* Write to Mr. Johnson, c/o TIAA, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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The Shell Oil Company employs a psychologist who prepares 
printed material which is sent to workers informing them how 
best to prepare in advance for adjustment to the retirement 
shock, Mr. E. H. Walker, General Personnel Manager of the 
Shell Oil Company, has stated: ‘‘ We have got to follow through 
by preparing the employees for the social and psychic adjust- 
ments which must be made following retirement.’’ 

General Motors Corporation has taken advantage of a lecture 
course called ‘‘Living in the Later Years,’’ developed by the 
University of Michigan and given by its extension service in 
Detroit. Older employees and their wives attend sixteen lec- 
tures given mostly by doctors, psychologists and social workers. 

Here are some other methods used by industrial concerns, as 
part of their personnel programs, to help prepare their em- 
ployees for retirement: 


(1) thrift and savings plans to accumulate cash for the 
emergency of retirement; 

(2) interviews before retirement; 

(3) hobby shows and information on arts and crafts; 

(4) publication of articles on gerontology in house 
organs ; 

(5) health education and periodic checkups; 

(6) training of older employees for work they can 
handle more easily. 


Industry has not been concerned with the problem of placing 
older workers in some other company. However, it is interesting 
to note that the Mohawk Development Service Co., Inc. of 
Schenectady, New York, staffed entirely by men over 65, is 
operating successfully. This company is engaged in drafting 
and new product development. 

The book, ‘‘ Aging Successfully,’’ by George Lawton,’ mentions 
a corporation which has established a plan of psychological insur- 
ance, along with annuities and health insurance. Once a year, 
beginning at his forty-fifth birthday, every executive receives a 
thorough examination of his physical and mental abilities at an 
outside bureau. The company pays the cost although it receives 
no report on the examination. The purpose is to help each ex- 
ecutive work out a program himself to deal with any decline or 


1 Published by Columbia University Press, New York. 1946. 
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personal problems that may be reducing his working effective- 
ness. 

Life insurance companies have developed little literature on 
the subject of psychological preparation for retirement. The 
National Underwriter for January 27, 1950, stated: 

One or more life companies soon may take their first steps 
to educate and prepare policyholders to meet the vocational, 
emotional and recreational problems of retirement. 

A detailed program for the retirement education of 
policyholders has not yet been worked out by any company 
although it is the subject of increasing conversation. 
Several life companies are compiling information, statistics 
and ideas on the problem and drafting possible approaches 
to its solution. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, New 
Jersey, has recently published a book by Ray Giles entitled ‘‘ Be- 
gin Now to Enjoy Tomorrow’’ which is available on a compli- 
mentary basis. 

Turning to the colleges, there seems to be no integrated pro- 
gram for the preparation of staff members for retirement. The 
very word ‘‘retirement’’ is often used in a loose sense. Many 
people do not distinguish between retirement from a job and re- 
tirement from work or from life. When a staff member retires 
from his teaching job according to the terms of the retirement 
plan at his college, he need not and should not retire from work 
or from life. If his health permits, he should retire to a new 
sphere of usefulness or to a new circle of interest—to a new, 
active career. 

In the TIAA booklet, ‘‘When to Prepare for Retirement’’ 
written in 1944, Henry James concluded that retirement should 
be considered an extension of living—not the end of active life; 
that we should prepare early, the earlier the better, for a new 
career in retirement. He said, ‘‘ Retirement is not rightly to be 
regarded as life in suspension, but rather as an extension of pre- 
vious living. It should be part of one’s career for which due 
preparations should accordingly be made.’’ The experience of 
TIAA and the writings of students of gerontology since 1944 
have echoed and amplified this conclusion. Modern students of 
gerontology frequently emphasize that a person should retire 
“to”? and not ‘‘from’’ something. 
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The concept of retirement as a period of continued useful ac- 
tivity instead of a ‘‘grand loaf’’ requires active preparation. A 
career in later life should be prepared for as carefully as a career 
for middle life is planned. One of the best explanations of this 
concept will be found in the program of adult education de- 
veloped at the University of Michigan.” 

This concept is also urged by the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging as well as the 
findings of the National Conference on the Aging held by the 
Federal Security Agency in Washington, D. C., August 13-15, 
1950. 

In the light of this concept, let us consider what might be done 
by the colleges. Three general suggestions have been made. 

Dr. E. V. Cowdry of the University of Washington has sug- 
gested that much could be done by special retirement depart- 
ments in universities. He states: 


I hope to see some university establish a Retirement 
Department and implement it with a suitable budget. It 
would be the duty of this department to offer confidential 
counselling service to members of the staff about to retire. 
This, I am sure, would be welcome. The purpose would be 
to organize and gently to supervise activities after retire- 
ment which would benefit both the university and these 
individuals throughout the remainder of their lives. 

Many activities of this sort leap to the mind—continu- 
ation of research, a little teaching, occasional service on 
committees, travel as a university representative, gathering 
of data and writing of reports helpful to the administration 
of the university or to its staff, proofreading, and so on. 
The essential thing is to give the opportunity to enjoy the 
health-giving experience of rendering some service to the 
university or through the university to mankind, to hold 
them as respected members of the team.® 


Laurens H. Seelye, formerly with Roberts College, has sugges- 
ted a teachers’ continuation service. He states in part: 


For the teacher aged 65 there is needed a Teachers Con- 
tinuation Service, to provide a personal advisory service, 


2‘*Planning the Older Years’’ edited by Wilma Donohue and Clark Tib- 
bitts, University of Michigan Press, 1950; and ‘‘Living Through the Older 
Years’’ edited by Clark Tibbitts, University of Michigan Press, 1949. 

3 ‘*The Broader Implications of Aging’’—Journal of Gerontology, Vol. 2, 
No. 4, October, 1947, pp. 277-282. 
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by which experienced teachers still interested in and cap- 
able of further teaching and/or research activity, but re- 
tiring from their positions under a statutory pension plan, 
may be introduced to visiting teaching or research oppor- 
tunities in other institutions. 


Two classes of retiring teachers would not benefit from 
this Teachers Continuation Service. Some by retirement 
time would have set a period to their careers by having 
grown unfit for further give and take with student minds 
in either teaching or research. Others, prior to retirement, 
have shaped their future, so that the statutory operation 
only swings wider a door already ajar. A Teachers Con- 
tinuation Service, however, would draw into its orbit the 
type of retiring teacher whose days of educational service 
were not over, but who was only unsure what to do, or where 
to do it. This Service could help mature, teachable teach- 
ers to escape the torturing thought of ‘being on the shelf,’ 
or ‘being finished,’ by enabling them to discover fresh inter- 
ests in other communities. To many professors a change of 
scene, community, even of country, might prove to be a crea- 
tive stimulus.‘ 
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Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman advocates a retirement pool for pro- 
fessors. He states: 


Why is it not feasible to utilize the talents and the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the retired teacher in the following 
ways: 

A national ‘pool’ composed of those professors who still 
wish to teach and whose capacities still are at an efficient 
stage ; from this pool the smaller colleges would select their 
visiting lecturers who would teach a single course at least 
once each year, or as often as they wished, delivering the 
lectures upon which their fame was founded. 


Each university which supports graduate schools could 
utilize the talents of its retiring professors (only those, of 
course, who are capable and wish to be used) as a kind of 
seminar or as a series of seminar groups to which any stu- 
dent with a thesis problem might come for guidance. 


Still another opportunity for continued usefulness is 


4‘*For the Teacher Aged 65—What?’’—Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, Vol. 34, No. 1, Spring, 1948. 
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presented to the retired teacher in the form of adult educa- 

tion.® 

Now let us consider some specific proposals on steps which the 
colleges might take to prepare staff members for the new life 
they will face when they ‘‘graduate’’ from the college staff. An 
idealistic program might include the following subjects: 

(1) Education. Perhaps this education could best be furn- 
ished by a magazine published periodically and sent to all annui- 
tants as part of the retirement program. Such a magazine could 
contain a complete bibliography of material relating to prepara- 
tion for retirement with reviews of pertinent books and maga- 
zines with excerpts from some of them; real stories of the prob- 
lems and adjustments of annuitants before and after retirement ; 
practical suggestions from doctors, sociologists and psychologists 
similar to the material now being used by the University of 
Michigan in its adult education program; information about 
activities engaged in by retired annuitants, such as avocations 
and part-time jobs; information about arts, crafts, hobbies and 
other outside interests ; and information about different localities 
where retired college staff members live. Educational programs 
for prospective annuitants might be co-ordinated with the work 
of a job placement bureau. 

Many colleges could draw on their own educational facilities 
to help train and educate staff members for retirement. For 
example, some might develop seminars similar to those being 
used by Esso and the University of Michigan. Other colleges 
might be able to draw upon their instructors or educational 
material in various departments especially in the university 
extension service and adult education programs. Various types 
of training could also be offered such as typing, writing for 
publication, ete. The colleges might also use the idea of en- 
velope stuffers which has been proposed as a method of distribut- 
ing educational material on retirement in industrial concerns. 

(2) Institutes to Study the Problems Relating to Retirement. 

5‘*The Sociological Challenge of the Aging Population’’—Chapter in 
‘*The Social and Biologieal Challenge of our Aging Population.’’ Proceed- 


ings of the Eastern States Health Education Conference, March 31-April 1, 
1949, pp. 171-183. Columbia University Press, 1950. 
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Although we have never seen the suggestion,® it seems natural 
to think of using the special capacities of the colleges directly by 
establishing ‘‘institutes’’ at a number of college centers to study 
the various problems relating to retirement. For example, such 
an institute might run for two weeks in the summer on a forum 
or seminar basis. Faculty members over 60 years of age from 
nearby colleges could attend with their wives. The program 
might include the following subjects: 


(a) Financial security. Management of capital funds, 
settlement of annuities, adjustment of life insurance, and 
part and full-time work during later life. 

(b) Physical health and comfort. Medical advice re- 
garding chronic illnesses common to later life, diet, exercise, 
habits and a physical checkup for every participant. 

(c) Miscellaneous legal information of special interest 
to older people. 

(d) Inving arrangements. Information on areas in 
which participants are interested and a check-list of items 
to watch when moving to a new location. 

(e) Sociological and psychological adjustment factors. 

(£) Hobbies, avocations and other creative activities. 

(g) Personnel evaluation and vocational guidance with 
a series of tests to be completed by each participant. 

(h) Direct personal counseling. 

(i) Rehabilitation work. Improvement of memory and 
reading speed. 


There is a therapeutic value in group discussion which tends 
to encourage the exchange of ideas and draw out the individual. 
Since most of the instructors could be supplied from the teaching 
field, it should be possible to conduct such an institute for a 
relatively low cost. It might intrigue the participants to think 
that they were studying for a career after retirement, and such 
institutes might foster the concept that retirement is a gradua- 
tion to a new life rather than a casting out process. 

(3) Job Placement Bureau. Existing job placement facilities 
are not designed to deal with college teachers as a special group. 
Since many college teachers have continuing capacity after 
reaching the formal retirement age at their institution, it would 

¢ The Committee on Human Development at the University of Chicago just 
‘‘seooped’’ us as this article was being written. They have announced a 


three quarter course ‘‘ Making the Most of Security,’’ limited to 30 persons 
between the ages of 55 and 64. The outline of the course looks excellent. 
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be desirable to establish a national placement bureau especially 
designed for college teachers provided such a bureau could 
operate successfully at low cost. 

(4) Preretirement Counseling at the Colleges. Some colleges 
have interviews with annuitants prior to retirement, but we 
know of no college that has a comprehensive preretirement 
counseling service. Although there are a number of practical 
reasons why such a counseling service would be difficult to 
establish at some institutions, many colleges could do more in 
this field than they have done. As the movement for preretire- 
ment counseling in industry gains momentum, the colleges can 
learn some lessons and take advantage of some of the material 
being prepared for industrial counseling. 

(5) Facilities of Faculty Clubs. Many colleges have faculty 
clubs, but these clubs do not operate uniformly. Where the club 
has facilities, it may be possible to collect special reading mate- 
rial and otherwise assist in the preparation for retirement as a 
part of the program of the faculty club. 

(6) Access to Laboratories and Reading Rooms. Indiana 
University established in 1937 a special lounge and reading room 
in the library for its emeriti professors. Many colleges en- 
courage continued use of such facilities, although the postwar 
problems of overcrowding have restricted the effort. 

(7) Service to Civic Organizations. One of the best ways to 
encourage a sense of useful activity among senior citizens is to 
encourage participation in civic affairs. Colleges may be able 
to extend their present practice by lending the services of older 
faculty members to civic organizations. 

Psychological preparation for retirement is a challenge—one 
to be met jointly by institutions and individuals. TIAA looks 
forward to receiving comments, suggestions and information on 
the progress being made in this field in the college world. 














RULING OURSELVES 


F. HOWARD CALLAHAN 
MINISTER, CHURCH OF ST. PauL AND ST. ANDREW, NEw YoRK 


(GREAT rewards usually come to the man who can work alone. 

. There are probably a hundred of us who can work well enough 
when we are being supervised to one who can do just as good work 
when no one is looking. But that one is the man who is going to 
go places in this life. The whole story of our civilization is 
woven around the lives of those who were faithful to their respon- 
sibilities when they were alone. The heroes, the saints, the lead- 
ers, the builders, the pioneers in every field of endeavor, have 
been men and women who stuck to their jobs and held to their 
ideals whether anyone knew about them or not. 

This ability to work alone requires some rather stern qualities 
of character. One of these is the capacity to command one’s self. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick once wrote that there are two kinds 
of discipline for living—internal discipline and external disci- 
pline. We must rule ourselves from within or be ruled from 
without. But self-command is not easy. 

A second quality of character necessary for the man who can 
work alone is the assurance which comes from work well done. 
A man must have confidence in himself and the work he does. 

An itinerant ranch hand once applied for work and offered 
as recommendation only his own statement, ‘‘I can sleep when 
the wind blows.’’ It seemed a strange kind of remark, but the 
ranch owner needed help badly and he hired the man. A few 
nights later a terrific storm swept across the prairie. The owner 
rose hastily and hurried out to help his new hand. He found the 
windmill set to ride the storm. He found the corral gate lashed 
with an extra rope and a tarpaulin tied over the straw stack and 
pegged down securely. Fighting the wind to reach the bunk 
house, he discovered him sound asleep. The man had confidence 
in his own workmanship. 

But the man who can work alone must have still another kind 
of confidence. He must believe in someone to whom he is respon- 
sible. No man can do good work for very long if he does not be- 
lieve in the person or the organization or the cause for which he 


is working. 
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There is a danger abroad in our land today. It comes from 
men who seem to have lost faith in our social order. Some seem 
to doubt the validity of democracy. The real danger beneath 
such opinions is that people should lose faith in the spiritual val- 
ues of the nation. 

American greatness was built by men who believed in their 
country. They believed in the honor of their leaders. They be- 
lieved in the ideals of freedom upon which the Constitution was 
framed and in the integrity of their economic system. They 
worked hard and faithfully, and often alone, because of these 
beliefs. No man can continue to be a faithful steward of great 
responsibility unless he believes greatly in the society in which 
he holds that responsibility. 

Nore: From ‘‘Ruling Ourselves from Within’’ published in THINK, 


November, 1950 and condensed in THE CLARKSON LETTER, May-June, 
1951. 

















GOD IN EDUCATION 


(Book Review) 


CHARLES E. DIEHL 
PRESIDENT EMERITUS, SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Two WORLD WARS within the lifetime of one generation, 

the second of which has developed into a world revolution, the 
present ‘‘cold’’ war with the threat of a third world war more 
hellish than anything we can imagine, ought to be sufficient to 
arouse even the most superficial or self-satisfied to serious 
thought. Apparently this has occurred, and thoughtful men 
and women have spoken and written voluminously in an effort 
to discover what is wrong with our society and what is needed 
to get us on the right track. 

Certainly, never before in our history has there been a time 
when so many books-have been published dealing with education 
and religion as during the recent past. Many of them are ex- 
cellent and some of them attempt to be more or less comprehen- 
sive. However, ‘‘God in Education,’’* written by an experi- 
enced and recognized master hand, deliberately limits itself to 
diagnosing our educational malady and prescribing for its cure, 
as is indicated by its sub-title ‘‘A Tract for the Times.’’ 

It is a small tightly reasoned volume, but it is definitive in its 
field. It is thrilling in the soundness of its philosophy, in its 
depth, clarity, cogency and conciseness. The author is shooting 
not with a scattergun but with a rifle, has a clear eye, aims 
squarely at the target of fundamental truth and hits the bull’s- 
eye. 

As a philosopher, Dr. Van Dusen recognizes that the enter- 
prise of learning, dedicated to the quest for Truth, and the 
heritage of religion, declaring its possession (if not of all truth, 
then certainly of the ground and principle of truth) as two of 
the most powerful and perennial concerns of the human spirit. 
As an intelligent Christian, Dr. Van Dusen believes in a Great 
and Living God, who is the source of Truth, the ultimate and 


* God in Education: A Tract for the Times, by Henry P. Van Dusen, 
President of Union Theological Seminary, New York. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 1951. 118 pp. $2.00. 
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controlling Reality, and therefore in the organic unity of truth. 
He regards religion, by which he means a true knowledge of God, 
as the Queen of the Sciences, and agrees with General MacAr- 
thur that ‘‘Our problem is basically theological.’’ 

Dr. Van Dusen reminds us that the knowledge and skills of 
Modern Civilization have outrun the moral and spiritual forces 
for their direction and control. ‘‘In this land of plenty, glutted 
with wealth, we lack the essential ethical currency for its use, 
and so we are threatened with cultural bankruptcy.’’ 

Accurately and concisely he sketches the educational road over 
which we have traveled to bring us to our present disastrous con- 
dition—the road of rapid expansion, of specialization and of pro- 
gressive secularization. ‘‘ What has been transpiring in educa- 
tion is merely a reflection, on the whole an accurate reflection, 
of what has been taking place through the last half century in 
the life of the American poeple.’’ He distinguishes sharply be- 
tween religion taught as formal courses and religion as the de- 
termining factor in educational theory and practice. Both are 
essential, but the latter, which is immensely more vital, has been 
largely scrapped. Formerly religion was the keystone, the guid- 
ing principle of the educational arch, but it is now, generally 
speaking, only one of the many stones in the educational structure. 
‘‘Our educational system has lost what had been the principle 
of coherence and its instrument of cohesion.’’ 

The author sounds a call for a fundamental reversal in the 
whole philosophy of education in this country. His prescription, 
which he regards as a specific, is the great return to religion in 
our schools, from the primary grades to the universities—and 
not merely as courses in themselves, but primarily as the guiding 
principle of the whole educational process. ‘‘Every aspect of 
the philosophy and structure and spirit calls for radical re- 
making. .. . Our world cries pitiably for the fruits of Christian 
Faith.’’ 

Dr. Van Dusen is not unaware of the difficulties connected 
with bringing back religion to education, but thinks there need 
be no fear that any particular faith will dominate another, since 
the three major faiths of the Western World are agreed on their 
conception of God and His relation of Truth. He is encouraged, 
too, by the success of Great Britain in developing ‘‘agreed syl- 
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labi’’ for the teaching of religion in all publicly supported 
schools, with the full concurrence and support of the three 
major faiths. He feels that this achievement should challenge 
American educators to renewed efforts to restore religion to its 
appropriate place. 

He feels that the decision of the Supreme Court in the Mc- 
Cullom case does not represent the spirit or intention of the 
Founding Fathers, who were not trying ‘‘to launch a nation 
without religious faith’’ or build a ‘‘system of education for 
that nation’s youth without implicit, and probably explicit, rec- 
ognition of God as the ground of Truth... they were seeking 
to provide freedom of religion, not freedom from religion.’’ He 
quotes approvingly a comment of Professor Edwin S. Corwin 
of Princeton University : ‘‘Undoubtedly the court has the right 
to make history .. . but it has no right to remake it.’’ 

‘*God in Education’’ is indeed ‘‘A Tract for the Times,’’ the 
most important that I know of, because it deals with fundamen- 
tals. It should be widely and thoughtfully read and discussed. 
It is always difficult to try to turn the clock back, but errors 
ean be corrected, if enough stalwart citizens are convinced and 
determined. 











TRUSTEES-TEACHERS-STUDENTS: THEIR ROLE IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


(Book Review) 


JOHN R. EVERETT 
PRESIDENT, HOLLINS COLLEGE 


ME. TEAD is probably one of the best informed and most 

highly skilled educational statesmen in this country. His 
background and his present activities include two board chair- 
manships, college teaching, academic scholarship, posts of high 
responsibility in business, membership on an important curricu- 
lum revision committee and general oversight of New York City’s 
four colleges. And this list could be considerably extended. 
Any book he writes is bound to lead the reader to expect a great 
deal. 

The book* moves beyond expectations. In it Mr. Tead suc- 
ceeds in getting behind the usual academic cliches and in stating 
some fundamental issues which concern all who are interested in 
Higher Education. The style of the book is simple and the 
organization is clear. It could be put in the hands of most lay- 
men without fear that it would be rejected as esoteric or misin- 
terpreted. 

The section on trustees takes a text from Thomas Arnold: ‘‘No 
one ought to meddle with the universities who does not know 
them well and love them.’’ With such an attitude as this for a 
foundation, Mr. Tead then proceeds to outline the proper role of 
a trustee. He must know all of its operations before he can do 
his duty properly. His duties consist in protecting the college 
from ‘‘ill-advised pressures’’; in encouraging the administration 
and faculty by insuring tangible support for sound and creative 
ideas and programs; in choosing a proper president; and in a 
thousand smaller ways which assume a deep affection for the col- 
lege and a noble conception of education’s public trust. 

This discussion of a board member’s place in education should 
be read by all trustees and particularly those who function only 
as members of a ‘‘glorified buildings and grounds committee.”’ 

* Trustees-Teachers-Students: Their Role in Higher Education by Ordway 
Tead. University of Utah Press, Salt Lake City. 1951. 120 pp. $2.00. 
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The role of college teachers has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion in virtually all books on higher education. Usually the 
college teacher is described in terms which no mortal could 
possibly fit. Mr. Tead tries to discuss teachers as human beings 
with all of their obvious faults. He points out that teachers 
can be lazy, frustrated, devitalized, directionless, purposeless and 
lacking in moral conviction. Many members of faculties with 
these characteristics are professors because teaching has suffered 
a decline in prestige and the profession has countered with an 
attitude of defensiveness. Although it is clear that we cannot 
remake our culture overnight, we certainly should remake our 
professional attitude. College teaching should, according to Mr. 
Tead, reassert its leadership in all realms of life and once again 
seek to combine moral conviction with scholarly discipline. Col- 
lege teachers have a high calling which will slowly slip away if 
they allow a divorce between scholarship and morals. And it 
will pass most rapidly if teachers lose confidence in their positive 
contribution to the future. 

The three groups named in the title of this book must work 
together in an atmosphere of democracy and with a spirit of co- 
operation. No one part of the team can accomplish much by 
itself, and a weakness in any part is a weakness of the whole. If 
the future is to have any kind of hope within it, education will be 
one of its prime sources. And the vitality of all education is de- 
pendent upon how well the so-called ‘‘higher’’ institutions do 
their jobs. Mr. Tead is sure that we are not doing as well as we 
should. He is sure that many trustees are not what they should 
be, that many teachers and administrators are thoughtlessly go- 
ing through the motions, and that many students are in college 
for no serious purpose. This book shows in practical terms how 
colleges and universities can re-establish the only team which can 
make success inevitable. Although we can never get perfection, 
we can only afford to ‘‘rest content with a continuing, critical, 
creative and divine discontent.’’ 
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READINGS FOR COMPREHENSION 
(A Book Review) 
BERTHA TUMA 


(THERE ARE many reading conferences and workshops at the 
various colleges and universities, research in reading is con- 

stantly going on, remedial reading programs are the vogue—and 

necessarily so—and the publications on reading are legion. 

Two Dartmouth professors, Benfield Pressey and Robert Mur- 
ray Bear, have just brought forth another volume* on reading 
that is ‘‘designed to improve the student’s skill in the various 
forms of communication: in reading, in writing, in speaking.”’ 
This collection of forty-seven well chosen and stimulating articles 
is planned progressively from the less to the more difficult by 
problem which follows each reading. 

These problems strive for reading proficiency and comprehen- 
sion ; good speaking ; good writing; evaluation of reasoning, style 
and form ; encouragement of,the use of the dictionary ; skimming 
for structure, main thought and related ideas. They are de- 
signed to assist the teacher, as well as the student, in training in 
expression and in the promotion of discussion. 

The questions are stirring, thought-provoking and often impel 
the reader to look to other sources for information. 

Tests for rate of comprehension appear in strategic sequence 
throughout the volume so that the student may be heartened by 
his progress. The last article is preceded by a directive for the 
reader to time himself, then read as rapidly as he can but with 
such comprehension that he will be able to answer 80 per cent of 
the test questions given at the end. Then a computation for the 
rate of reading is given. 

In Readings for Comprehension, the majority of the articles 
come from recent magazines and books and are chosen ‘‘to avoid 
topicality, the reading that will seem stale tomorrow though so 
fresh today.’’ The readings are outstandingly interesting and in- 
formative and come from the facile pens of such distinguished 
authors as Louis Bromfield, Winston S. Churchill, James B. 

* Readings for Comprehension prepared by Benfield Pressey and Robert 
Murray Bear. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1951. 557 pp. $3.25. 
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Conant, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
J. D. Ratcliff, Bertrand Russell, David L. Cohn, among others. 

Instruction in reading has not been too successful and every 
attempt should be made to bring this art into its rightful place 
so that it may indeed be an aid to learning as well as an enjoy- 
ment. 

The authors’ main idea in preparing this enlightening text is 
that the student become ‘‘a richer personality’’ by ‘‘becoming a 
more expressive one.’’ 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


ADRIAN COLLEGE was bequeathed $100,000 by E. D. Stair, 
an admirer of the college, and former owner and publisher of 
the Detroit Free Press. 


ALBION COLLEGE has been left $20,000 by Mrs. Sarah E. 
Parmeter, alumna, whose husband, Dr. E. L. Parmeter, and 


son, Dr. Rolland Parmeter, were also alumni. The will also left 
the Parmeter home to the college, and an additional $20,000 to 
the Albion College Alumni Association. 


LFRED UNIVERSITY received $30,000 anonymously from 

an alumnus and $20,000 from a large firm in the ceramic in- 
dustry. In the current $400,000 campaign for a new chemistry 
building, 139 alumni and friends have already subscribed shares 
of $150 or more. 


AULEGHENY COLLEGE announces a contingent grant by 
the Buhl Foundation of Pittsburgh of $270,000, the terms 


of which are that the total goal of the College Development Pro- 
gram should be raised from the present $1,250,000 to $1,375,000 
in order that inflationary losses may be offset and the full dimen- 
sions of the original building program be realized. 


AMHERST COLLEGE in its 28th annual drive which ended 

June 30, exceeded its $120,000 goal by more than $5,000 and 
established an all-time record of amount received and number 
of alumni contributing which totaled 4,484 or 50.6% of the total 
alumni body. 


BARNARD COLLEGE Development Fund is the recipient of 
$25,000 from The New York Times and $10,000 from the 


Vincent Astor Foundation to be used in any way the college 
desires and $2,000 came from an anonymous alumna to establish 
a German prize. . 


(CARTHAGE COLLEGE has been given $30,000 as a memorial 
to his late wife by Everett G. Mitchell of Park Ridge, IIli- 
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nois.. The music hall in the new half-million-dollar chapel music 
hall which has been authorized will be named in honor of Mrs. 


Mitchell. 


Pickin SON COLLEGE has been given $50,000 to establish 
a faculty chair in the Department of Chemistry by President 


C. Scott Althouse of the Althouse Chemical Company of Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY’S endowment will be increased by 

$500,000 by the Board of Home Missions of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches for expanding Negro educational work 
in the South. The General Education Board is also contributing 
$250,000 to this endowment. 


(FENEVA COLLEGE is constructing a Men’s Memorial Dor- 
mitory at a total cost of $410,000. 


(EORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY announces a gift to 
its School of Government, of Missouri farmland valued at 


more than $200,000, from alumnus John Owen Rankin of Hayti, 
Missouri. 


(jROVE CITY COLLEGE has been informed that a grant of 
$250,000 is to be made by the Buhl Foundation of Pittsburgh 


to provide one-half the estimated cost of a new library building 
on condition that an equal amount shall be subscribed by others. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE raised a total of over $1,052,800 in 
nine months to be added to general endowment and started a 


development program toward $3,500,000 over a ten-year period. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE has been bequeathed $2,000,000 by 

William Pyle Philips, lawyer and alumnus,—the largest 
single bequest ever received by the college. Half the income 
from this principal is to be used to purchase rare books for the 
college library, to bring distinguished statesmen and scientists 
for lecture series and seminars and to subscribe to learned periodi- 
cals. The remaining half may be used without restriction. He 
also left a collection of rare books, valued at $65,000. A suc- 
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cessful two-year fund-raising campaign has just been concluded 
for $1,250,000 which will be used to increase faculty salaries, 
provide additional scholarship aid for students and purchase 
books for the college library. 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE recently dedicated a beautiful new 
Fine Arts Center presented to the college by Marion Musser 


Lloyd and Glen Alfred Lloyd in memory of their daughter, Ann 
Baldwin Lloyd. A four-day Fine Arts Festival preceded the 
dédication with speeches by Dr. Paul Calvin Payne, General 
Secretary, Presbyterian Board of Christian Education; Mr. John 
Walker, Chief Curator, National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. E. William Doty, Dean of the College of Fine Arts, 
University of Texas; Mr. Malcolm Miller, Knoxville impresario; 
Mr. Paul Schweikher of Schweikher and Elting, Architects, Chi- 
cago; Dr. Price Doyle, President, and Dr. Burnet C. Tuthill, 
Secretary of the National Association of Schools of Music; Presi- 
dent Ralph W. Lloyd of Maryville College and Professor Kath- 
arine C. Davies, Chairman of its Division of Fine Arts. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY is bequeathed $3,867,478 
by Mrs. Elsie Eckstein, patroness of the Ravinia Park musi- 
cal festivals, for a musical endowment fund. 


NORWICH UNIVERSITY was bequeathed $100,000 by Harry 
W. Patterson of Buffalo, alumnus and member of the Board 


of Trustees, for improving housing facilities for the faculty and 
to help provide sabbatical leaves. 


PENNSYLVAN IA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN received a grant 

of $125,000 from the A. W. Mellon Educational and Char- 
itable Trust for the appointment of a nationally known composer 
and concert artist to the music faculty, and for the recording of 
historical musical works for use in colleges. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY was willed over $200,000 by the 

late Philip A. Rollins, well known author and collector of 
Western Americana,—$10,000 to the Isabella McCosh Infirmary 
and the remainder to the Philip and Beulah Rollins Fund for 
the advancement of the study of history, the university to deter- 
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mine its use for historical research. Mr. and Mrs. Rollins also 
presented to the university an outstanding collection of historical 
material about the West comprising more than 3,000 volumes, 
which is housed in the Jim Bridger Room of the Firestone 
Library. 


PELMAN COLLEGE has received from John D. Rockefeller, 

Jr. securities worth about a half million dollars to be used 

in the construction of a new dormitory to be named the Abby 
Aldrich Rockefeller Hall. 


[RAN SYLVANIA COLLEGE reports that sufficient funds 
have been received from friends and board members to enable 


the college to claim the full amount of a $100,000 contingent 
fund made some 18 months ago by a Foundation which wishes to 
remain anonymous. The gift was extended on the condition 
that it be matched by the college. 


NIVERSITY OF MAINE reached its campaign goal of 
$900,043 subscribed by students, faculty, alumni and friends 
for the construction of a Memorial Student Union Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI has been the recipient of $666,167 
presented by 641 friends during the past year. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH has received two grants 

totalling $80,000 from the Buhl Foundation: $25,000 to be 
used for the immediate publication of several books on the history 
of western Pennsylvania and $55,000 for a three-year program 
for further research and writing on the history of western Penn- 
sylvania. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE was given $363,554 by alumnae this 
year. 


YALE UNIVERSITY announces the receipt of $9,053,000 in 
gifts and bequests and $910,000 for its alumni fund during 
the past academic year. 
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NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia. Wallace McPherson 
Alston, Vice President and Professor of Philosophy. 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Arkansas. Carl R. Reng, 
Director of the Division of Public School Administration and 
Professor of Education. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. Joseph R. N. 
Maxwell, Rector and Headmaster of Cranwell Preparatory 
School, Lenox, Massachusetts. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. Ralph 
W. McDonald, Executive Secretary, Department of Higher 
Education, National Education Association. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Missouri. Leslie E. Ziegler. 
Acting President. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio. A. Blair Knapp, Vice 
President, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. Russell J. Humbert, 
Pastor, Trinity Methodist Church, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheyney, Washing- 
ton. Otis W. Freeman, Professor of Geography. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, Kentucky. Oscar W. 
Lever, Dean, Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina. 
Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky. Charles R. Spain, 
Dean of Instruction and Professor of Education, George Pea- 

body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. E. 
DeAlton Partridge, Professor of Education. 

Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, New Hampshire. Harold 
E. Hyde, Chief of the Division of Educational Research, New 
Hampshire State Board of Education. 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Missouri. Maurice E. Van 
Ackeren, Principal, St. Louis University High School. 

St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. Raphael H. Gross, 
Associate Professor of English. 

Salem College, Salem, West Virginia. K. Duane Hurley, Editor, 
Sabbath Recorder. 

Shaw University, Raleigh, North Carolina. William Russell 
Strassner, Dean, School of Religion. 
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State Teachers College, Cheyney, Pennsylvania. James Henry 
Duckrey. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey. Jess H. 
Davis, President, Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, 
New York. 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky. Frank A. Rose, 
Pastor, First Christian Church, Danville, Kentucky. 

University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. Normal P. Auburn, Vice 
President and Dean, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. Richard A. Harvill, 
Dean, School of Liberal Arts. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Harlan H. 
Hatcher, Vice President, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, California. Herman 
Hauck. 

Western College, Oxford, Ohio. Edmund H. Kase, Jr., Asso- 
ciate Professor of the Bible, Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Whittier College, Whittier, California. Paul S. Smith, Head, 
Department of History. 
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RELIGION IN A STATE UNIVERSITY 
. Wuuiam §. CaRLson 


President, University of Vermont 


Religion has been a perennial dimension of the life of man. 
All known human societies have felt it necessary to make some 
kind of adjustment to the Ultimate, and all have developed 
bodies of doctrine, ritual and precept to articulate the sense of 
dependence on a higher power. The interactions of religion 
with the other departments of human culture have been so in- 
tricate and intimate that one can hardly understand human his- 
tory, art, literature, philosophy and social institutions without 
taking into account the influences of religion. In particular, the 
spirit of Western civilization is intelligible only to one who 
realizes the extent to which it is penetrated by the eoneegie, and 
values of the Judeo-Christian tradition. 

Moreover, it is also true that in our own day many find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to make a satisfactory religious adjustment, 
and that on occasion an inadequate religious orientation may be 
at the root of serious psychological malfunctioning. It is perti- 
nent in this connection to recall the oft-quoted words of the psy- 
chiatrist Jung, who says: 


During the past thirty years, people from all the civil- 
ized countries of the earth have consulted me.... Among 
all my patients in the second half of life—that is to say, 
over thirty-five—there has not been one whose problem in 
the last resort was not that of finding a religious outlook 
on life. It is safe to say that every one of them fell ill be- 
cause he had lost that which the living religions of every 
age have given to their followers, and none of them has 
been really healed who did not regain his religious outlook. 


But, on the other hand, an overwhelming majority of students 
emerging from our state universities have neither been required, 
nor in many cases have ever been given the opportunity, to come 
to grips in any fundamental way and on a collegiate level with 
the essential religious experiences and teachings of mankind. 
They have had courses in politics, psychology and poultry pro- 
duction, but no courses in religion. They have been exposed to 
the masterpieces of philosophy, music, art and literature; they 
have not had to make the acquaintance of any masterpieces of 
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religious literature. They have absorbed the ideas of scholars, 
poets, scientists and philosophers, but have never been introduced 
to the teachings of religious prophets and saints. They have been 
given the opportunity to grow in their understanding of science 
and philosophy, and in their appreciation of the arts. They 
have not been provided with the opportunity to achieve a mature 
understanding of the fundamentals of religion. As a conse- 
quence, although the student is encouraged to think on a high 
level about various other subject matters, it never occurs to him 
to reflect about religion on a comparable level. While he is 
studying evolution, quantum mechanics and international rela- 
tions, his religious learning consists mainly of a few moving tales 
and memorized phrases dating back to his childhood. Not many 
college students have advanced in religious development very far 
beyond ‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep’’ and ‘‘God bless mama 
and papa.”’ : 

Under the circumstances, a college education entails for many 
students an enfeeblement or total extinction of the religious 
sense. It would not be fair to charge the universities with direct 
responsibility in this matter, for they have certainly not in- 
tended to create an atmosphere unconducive to religious growth. 
If they are culpable, it is on the grounds of omission rather than 
of commission. The universities have not gone out of their way 
either to praise or to condemn religion; they have simply ig- 
nored it altogether, and their indifference has been a more cor- 
rosive underminer of student religious belief than an explicit 
condemnation would have been. In simply not acknowledging 
the needs and problems of a large body of students, they have 
indirectly fostered the impression that these needs and problems 
are not real. The average student cannot but be influenced by 
the evident fact that religion does not rate the academic prestige 
accorded to other fields. From this it is but a step to the con- 
clusion that with the educated—with those who know—religion 
does not count. 

There are two answers which may be given to the question of 
why it is that the universities have adopted a hands-off policy 
with respect to religion. On the one hand, it is possible that the 
entire religious interpretation of life is false and outmoded and 
needs occupy no greater portion of the curriculum than other 
superstitions which mankind has outgrown. There may be some 
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educators whose indifference to religion is the consequence of 
some such view. More often than not, these would be persons 
who are reacting against an overly narrow upbringing and whose 
religious understanding has never reached the level of maturity. 
I suspect, however, that the majority of educators who have 
shied away from introducing religion into the curriculum of the 
state university have not acted from indifference or personal hos- 
tility to religion, but rather as a consequence of the most literal 
rendering of the doctrine of separating church and state. Their 
actions seemed based on such thoughts as these: It is merely a 
matter of prudence for a state institution to avoid, whenever it 
ean, offending any part of that public on whom it depends ulti- 
mately for support. Religion is a subject full of the possibility 
of controversy. There are differing points of view, each with 
heavy emotional investments, and it is best therefore not to run 
the risk of colliding with any of them. The state university can 
neither condemn nor approve any particular set of religious teach- 
ings, and had best steer clear of them all. Only in this way will 
it continue to enjoy the freedom to pursue the matters which 
are its proper concern without the risk of criticism or outside 
interference which in the end might jeopardize the spirit of free 
inquiry which is the very life of the university. 

We seem thus to be faced with this dilemma: We may seek to 
introduce religion into the curriculum and thereby take the risk 
of incurring criticism or external pressure and intervention; or 
we may seek to avoid all such dangers by ignoring religion even 
though we are overlooking the needs and wishes of many students. 
The decision to ignore religion would seem to be simply the 
choice of the lesser of two evils. 

If this is a genuine dilemma, then the state universities can 
hardly be criticized for having chosen to tread the path of pru- 
dence. I do not think the dilemma is a genuine one, or that the 
dangers are unavoidable. All good things lend themselves to 
abuse, but this is no argument against their proper use. That 
certain risks attend the unwise administration of a policy does 
not absolve the administrator from the responsibility of imple- 
menting the policy with wisdom. The university must maintain 
its integrity and its independence. It cannot afford to become 
subservient to any outside pressures. It does not need to—any 
more than it needs to come under political influence merely be- 
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cause it offers courses in political science. The state university 
need not ignore religion because it cannot favor any particular 
religious teaching, any more than it should dispense with teaching 
political philosophies because it cannot commit itself to any par- 
ticular political platform. Admittedly religion and politics, im- 
properly taught, are both likely to create difficulties and embar- 
rassments, but in either case we may avoid the dangers not by 
eliminating the courses but by insuring that they are well taught. 

Courses in religion at a state university cannot be compulsory 
for all students, nor should they be. The courses should be made 
available for students who need them and desire them. They 
must be on a high academic level, and must not be revivalist in 
character. There is a subject matter to be presented, and the 
teacher’s function is to present it. His task is not converting 
students to religion (or away from it), but providing them with 
a basis of understanding for their own decisions. The responsi- 
bility of the state university is neither to indoctrinate nor to 
**dedoctrinate’’ but rather to provide the student with the oppor- 
tunity of acquainting himself—if he is interested—with the best 
that has been thought and said on religion, and of discussing 
problems which come up, in the same manner as problems are 
discussed in other courses. 

Adults often forget that some young people’s most difficult 
adjustment problems center about religious orientation. Almost 
every college student has to do rethinking on his religious prin- 
ciples in the light of the new materials to which he is introduced 
in college. In almost every case, the student’s difficulties arise 
because he is attempting to reconcile a religion learned as a child 
with the science he has mastered as a young adult. The univer- 
sity cannot escape the responsibility of at least giving him the 
chance of acquiring an understanding of religion, on the same 
level with his understanding of science. 

Finally, and wholly apart from the consideration of personal 
problems, one of a university’s functions is to convey the human 
heritage. The university has not the right to ignore totally so 
large a part of that heritage as the religious experiences of man- 
kind. It must be prepared at the very least to satisfy those stu- 
dents who are of one mind with Berkeley when he says, ‘‘ He who 
hath not meditated upon God, the human mind, and the swmmum 
bonwm may make a thriving earthworm, but a sorry statesman.”’ 
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Human Rights are words to conjure with. It is a term heard 
everywhere. It has too often the magic of unthinking acceptance 
and wide circulation. It has become a shibboleth, a kind of 
password among some of the vocal and articulate persons in pub- 
lie discussion, which somehow sheds a beneficence over every- 
thing else they say. It is used to sharpen tensions as well as to 
point the way to better human relations. In the contemporary 
discussion it is chameleon in character serving the evil purposes 
of many who pharisaically enough invoke it in destroying human 
rights and at times to the accompaniment of noisy tom-toms, it 
becomes a kind of political incantation. 


The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 


To take only one example: The Constitution of the United 
Soviet Socialist Republics promises to its people many rights, in- 
cluding a right to rest and leisure. It guarantees in Article 125 
the rights of free speech, of a free press, ‘‘freedom of assembly, 
including the holding of mass meetings, and freedom of street 
processions and demonstrations,’’ and then the remarkable provi- 
sion is added 

These civil rights are ensured by placing at the disposal 
of the working people and their organizations printing 
presses, stocks of paper, public buildings, the streets, com- 
munication facilities and other material requisites for the 
exercise of these rights. 
One did not know that the Paradisal Highway to Siberia was so 
broad. Nor will we fail to find similar chameleon double talk in 
our own country in respectable educational associations. The 
real repository of human rights is not the Constitution of the 
State but the daily life of the people. 

Nore: Address before the National Catholic Educational Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 30, 1951. 
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II 
Human Rights in the Declaration of Independence 


An American discussion will naturally start from the state- 
ment of the Declaration of Independence and we should never 
tire of repeating the memorable phrases of the Declaration 


We declare these truths to be self evident that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, that to secure these 
rights governments are instituted among men deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. 


Nor should we overlook the right declared immediately after this: 


Whenever any form of government becomes destructive 

of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish 

it, and to institute a new government laying its foundation 

on such principle and organizing its powers in such form 

as to them shall most likely effect their safety and happi- 

ness. 
The Constitution of the United States was submitted to the 
people for ratification without a Bill of Rights. The argument 
that the document was an over-all protection was not acceptable, 
hence the insistence in many states for a specific statement of 
rights, which constitute the Bill of Rights of the first ten amend- 
ments. 


The French Declaration of Human Rights 


During the French Revolution the words of our Declaration 
resounded and were studied. The French, too, wanted to for- 
mulate the Rights of Man, so in the early 1790’s there were two 
formulations by the National Assembly and one by Robespierre, 
that are similar on some points to our own Declaration. The 
1791 National Assembly made a Declaration of Rights of Man 
and Citizen 


considering that ignorance, forgetfulness, or contempt of 
the rights of man are the sole causes of the public miseries 
and of the corruption of governments, have resolved to set 
forth in a solemn declaration the natural, inalienable, and 
sacred rights of man, in order that this declaration, being 
ever present to all the members of the social body, may un- 
ceasingly remind them of their rights and their duties. 
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( “ms Expressions of Human Rights, R. M. Maclver, 
p. 


The first two declarations made as all of them were, as the docu- 
ment states, ‘‘in the presence and under the auspices of the Su- 
preme Being’’ are 


1. Men are born and remain free and equal in rights. 
Social distinctions can be based only upon public utility. 

2. The aim of every political association is the preserva- 
tion of the natural and imprescriptible (note the word) 
rights of men. These rights are liberty, property, secur- 
ity, and resistance to oppression. (p. 255) 


In the Constitution of 1793 this is repeated. We shall add 
here an interesting definition of liberty: 


Liberty is the power that belongs to man to do whatever 
is not injurious to the rights of others; it has nature for 
its principle, justice for its rule, law for its defense; its 
moral limit is in this maxim: Do not do to another that 
which you do not wish should be done to you. (p. 263) 


The Nature of Human Rights 


As stated in our own Declaration these rights are part of the 
very nature of man—they are his nature, stamped as it were in 
his mind and heart and conscience. They are not man-made, nor 
conferred by governments but from the Great Lawgiver, the 
maker of the Universe and all that is in it, the Creator of Man, 
God Himself. This is the meaning of the Declaration that these 
human rights are endowed by the Creator. The French very 
properly call them sacred. 


Eternal Vigilance Needed 


The French definition of these rights as imprescriptible as well 
as inalienable gives special emphasis to another idea that these 
rights are ‘‘independent of law or custom’’ and cannot be ‘‘ justly 
taken away.’’ This is in addition to the fact that the individual 
cannot give up these rights. And they cannot be surrendered or 
lost so as to deny them to posterity. But governments which 
are so often made the guarantors and protectors of these nat- 
ural, sacred, imprescriptible and inalienable rights of Man are 
often the instrument of their restriction, their denial, even their 
destruction. Eternal vigilance is always the price of liberty. 
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One of the things we ought to be on our guard against is a con- 
fusion of these broad human rights—inherent, imprescriptible, 
inalienable—belonging to man because of his existence, his dig- 
nity, his place in the Creation, whatever sanction confirms them; 
and political and civil, and even social and economic rights which 
grow out of the particular human conventions, social contracts, 
constitutions which give form to a political or economic society. 
The former are rights which are inviolable by absolute Monarch, 
Fuehrer or other dictator or democratic majority. The latter 
are matters of agreements among men—deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 


III 
Definition of Rights and Duties 


Unfortunately the whole discussion is a strange confusion of 
rights and obligations, without any clear distinction between 
rights and correlative obligations, nor is there any clear concep- 
tion of duty or duties. A right, as Cahill says, is defined as a 

moral power which a person has and which other persons 


are bound to respect, to do something to retain something 
or exact something from another. 


A duty is 
a moral obligation of doing or not doing something. 


Surely there should be no confusion as to rights and duties, but 
there is, and a good deal of the contemporary moral topsy-turvi- 
ness and the spiritual chaos is due to that confusion. 


Education as Right and Duty 


Education is not in the area of rights, it is in the area of duty. 
It is in the area of free will which man may or may not exercise 
to achieve his purpose, mundane and ultimate. It is in the area 
of compulsion which the State says the individual must have in 
the interest of the common welfare; and beyond it an area of 
social opportunities. There is a minimum, too, of knowledge 
which the Church says is necessary for salvation. Education is 
in the area of parental obligation and decision both in the nat- 
ural law, in the civil law and in the canon law to determine what 
education the child shall receive and what use will be made of 
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the social opportunities, including those of the Church and State, 
to help the child secure an education. There is an education 
that is regimentation and indoctrination, but the only genuine 
education is self-education utilizing self-activity by means of 
self-direction of life on the earth and for the supreme end of 
life in Heaven. 


U.S. Senate Should Reject Covenant of Human Rights 


May I digress to say that declarations or covenants of human 
rights should always remain as statements of aspirations and not 
presented as treaties. While the proposed Covenant to be con- 
sidered by the United States Senate does not include all the 
universal Declaration of Rights, omitting the social and economic, 
it should nevertheless be rejected by the Senate even if it be, in 
large part, a statement of rights that are protected in the United 
States now. This is not the method of making laws or constitu- 
tional changes for the American people. If there is any possi- 
bility of its passage a rider such as this should be attached: 


No provision of this agreement (not a treaty) shall in 
any way affect or change the laws of the United States or 
of any state or the Constitution of the United States or of 
any state unless each specific proposal has followed the reg- 
ular procedure for making laws or amending the Constitu- 
tion of the United States or of the states. Such declara- 
tion shall have no force or effect in any court of law or 
equity in the United States in any suit whatever.* 


IV 
The Foundation of Human Rights 


But many people even in our nation do not accept the religious 
and metaphysical basis and sanction of human rights and we 
know that the belief in the natural law has fluctuated during the 
centuries. In the history of man’s struggle for liberty, we have 
a common basis of agreement. Those who do not accept the re- 
ligious sanction must substitute a sanction of social expediency— 
a not too secure basis, or it becomes as in Russia, a right con- 


* Inspired by the approval of the 22nd Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States another amendment should be formulated embodying the 
substance of this statement. It should also delete in Article VI of the Con- 
stitution of the United States the phrase, ‘‘and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the United States.’’ 
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ferred by the State, not proclaimed or declared by the people, 
and consequently as insecure and fluctuating as governments 
themselves—with its not infrequent usurping executive, subser- 
vient legislature and spineless judiciary. Thus while the human 
rights may be defined in the same language, their foundation 
may be as in one case, the rock, and in the other case, sand. 
Though the protection of such rights in Constitutions of States 
as well is a little more secure than statutory provisions; they 
may be denied or destroyed and are not inalienable, impre- 
scriptible or sacred. But they will be determined for indi- 
viduals in a particular social order, however, by some combina- 
tion of the constitution, the laws, the police powers and equity as 
interpreted by judicial opinion. 


Human Rights and the Nature of Man 


Closely related to these rights will be the process of making 
them real, the process of not merely having them, but enjoying 
them. Consequently education, not public education, not private 
education, but education of the individual, helping him to realize 
the source, sanction and content of these rights is essential if 
these rights are to be enjoyed. In other words, the opportunity 
and the means for the development of the whole man—physical, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual—for a fullness and abundance 
of life worthy of his higher potentialities, the individual must 
have education. But education is not a right; it is useful, if the 
right kind, to enable man to save these rights and to achieve 
their purpose in helping man achieve his humanity. 


V 
Education as a Right (USSR) 


Education as a right is discussed in the Constitution of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; in chapter ten we read: 


Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to education. 

This right is ensured by universal, compulsory elemen- 
tary education; by education, including higher education, 
being free of charge; by the system of state stipends for 
the overwhelming majority of students in the universities 
and colleges; by instruction in schools being conducted in 
the native language, and by the organization in the fac- 
tories, state farms, machine and tractor stations and collec- 
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tive farms of free vocational, technical and agronomic 
training for the working people. (Article 121, Constitu- 
tion of Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, P. 103.) 


Education in Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


A somewhat similar statement on the relation of education and 
human rights is contained in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights of the United Nations. In Article 26, we read: 


(1) Everyone has the right to education. Education 
shall be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental 
stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. Tech- 
nical and professional education shall be made generally 
available and higher education shall be equally accessible 
to all on the basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the full development 
of the human personality and to the strengthening of re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. It 
shall promote understanding, tolerance, and friendship 
among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall 
further the activities of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of edu- 
cation that shall be given to their children. 


A Catholic Declaration of Human Rights 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference submitted a draft 
of a Declaration of Human Rights to the Human Rights Commis- 
sion of the United Nations. These included many rights. Those 
relating to education included among the Rights of Human 
Persons 

The right to religious formation through education and 
association. 
The right to education suitable for the maintenance and 
development of man’s dignity as a human person. 
Under the rights of the Family was 
The right to educate the children. 
And under the Domestic Rights of States 


The right to require that its people receive an education 
suitable for citizenship. 


The rights listed above are in no sense human rights in the basic 
sense, nor are they rights that can be made secure by government 
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except the parental right stated. Besides this confusion as to 
the meaning of the word ‘‘rights,’’ the so-called rights them- 
selves are too vague—unenforceable in law or binding on others 
because of this vagueness. The rights of parents (rather than 
of the family) should have been more broadly stated in view of 
the incompetence, unwillingness, impracticability of parents to 
carry on the actual education of their children, or their readiness 
to delegate it. 


vI 


Learning About Human Rights 


Educational facilities at every level within the capacity of the 
student must provide opportunity to learn the truths about 
human rights. 

The widest diffusion of the knowledge of the existence of such 
rights, a fuller meaning of them than the repetition of the phrases 
of the Declaration should be a part of all education in the United 
States whether publicly or privately supported. 


The Character of the Government 


A clear inference from this point is that we must teach the 
essential character of government rather than the numerous 
inert facts about it so often taught in schools. The basic truths 
we should teach about government will be indicated shortly. 
We must emphasize it as a means, not an end in itself. The social 
aims of the preamble to the Constitution must be emphasized. 
They are the direct objectives of our political life and they are 
phases of man’s effort to achieve the conditions of the fulfill- 
ment and enrichment of man’s nature and his destiny. This is 
the purpose of all social machinery including government, and 
of all social structures as well. 

We do not need to go abroad to see government become a 
Frankenstein. We have only to look at our own country in the 
last quarter of a century. And if we see, or want to see, how 
easy it is done we should note in World War II the nonchalance 
with which the Congress of the United States voted extraordi- 
nary war powers to the President. This was practically an ab- 
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dication of legislative power. We have not learned certain 
basic lessons of political life: 


1. Government exists for the welfare of the governed. - 

2. A government of laws rather than a government of men. 

3. A really independent judiciary (no packed Supreme 
Courts) with a high sense of their function as protectors of indi- 
vidual rights. 

4. The greater safeguards are in decentralization rather than 
in centralization, with control of power kept near the point where 
it is exercised. 

5. Greater emphasis on legislatures rather than executive 
branch of the government which on the national level would make 
Teherans, Yaltas, and Potsdams impossible without legislative 
approval. 

6. Maintenance of greater independence and sharper sepa- 
ration of governmental powers, executive, judicial and legislative. 

7. Public administration devoted exclusively to a faithful 
execution of the laws. 

8. That governmental power is in its nature, limited—not 
totalitarian—not despotic—not tyrannical. 

9. The revolutionary right when government becomes de- 
structive of its proper ends, to alter or abolish it and institute a 
new government laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

10. Public officials are public servants. 


This statement emphasizes the importance of the eternal vigi- 
lance needed if human rights are not only to be possessed but 
to be enjoyed and it points to our first relation of human rights 
to education. They are a continual challenge and opportunity 
to education. 


If a Right—What Kind of Education? 


The grave problem that exists where education is declared to 
be a right is what education? In the United States as defined 
by the U. S. Supreme Court, basing its decision on the natural 
law, this education is not necessarily an education taught by 
public teachers, an education which standardizes the children. 
The high duty of defining this education is in those who nurture 
him and direct his destiny. The language of the Oregon decision 
is as follows: 


As often heretofore pointed out, rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution may not be abridged by legislation which has 
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no reasonable relation to some purpose within the compe- 
tency of the State. The fundamental theory of liberty 
upon which all governments in this Union repose excludes 
any general power of the State to standardize its children 
by forcing them to accept instruction from public teachers 
only. The child is not the mere creature of the State; 
those who nurture him and direct his destiny have the 
right, coupled with the high duty, to recognize and pre- 
pare him for additional obligations. 


The Kind of Education Implied in Human Rights 


Education itself is not a right. It cannot be conferred, nor 
can it be taken away from an individual, nor can it be claimed. 
All that society or government can do is to provide the opportuni- 
ties for education, create what Lester Ward called an educational 
environment. Then the spirit listing where it will may get an 
education. There is in the old meaning of the word a ‘‘mystery’’ 
of education. Different people in the same situation react in 
widely different ways. For some a situation may be a matter of 
indifference, for others it may cataclysmically affect their whole 
life by giving it new direction. Regimentation and uniformity 
are no parts of effective education. Education for totalitarian 
regimes, even if some were beneficient, would be an evil; only in 
the freedom of the human spirit can there be real education. 
Therefore in our schools if education recognizing the existence of 
human rights will conform to certain conditions 


1. It will emphasize learning instead of teaching. 

2. It will provide the opportunity for self-activity, self-direc- 
tion and self-control. 

3. It will provide for diversity of talent, interest and experi- 
ence. 

4. It will recognize a moral order of the universe of which the 
school is a part. 

5. In Catholie schools it will recognize the Giver of human 
rights, Creator, Father and the Providence of God. In other 
schools they will give expression to the faith that is in them re- 
garding the Universe. 

6. It will recognize the dignity of each person without any 
adjective and make available all educational facilities to each 
person according to his capacity, his preparation and training. 


Human Rights and a Liberal Education 


In the conception of human rights of man, independent of 
government—inherent, inalienable, imprescriptible and sacred 
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we have a basis for a liberal education which has only been rarely 
adverted to, if at all. It is this dignity of man, maker of govern- 
ments and of school systems, that a liberal education takes account 
of as its central object and to the fulfillment of whose purposes 
it is principally concerned. It is the human being achieving his 
humanity in the community with other human beings by self- 
mastery, self-direction and self-control that makes education 
liberal. This is anterior and superior to all his vocations and 
activities in which he participates in the community. Even these 
are judged by the degrees to which they enrich human personality 
by this self-activity. 


VII 
Political and Civil Rights 


There are certain other rights—called political and civil rights 
—which grow out of the nature of our society and government, 
both man-made. They are reinforcements of the basic human 
rights and grow out of a recognition of the dignity of man. They 
differ in their scope and their protection in different societies 
and in basing their just powers on the consent of the governed. 
In our contemporary education three issues are closely related to 
these political and civil rights. They relate to so-called student 
rights, to discrimination and to academic freedom. 


The School and Social Responsibility 


One of the most significant characteristics of education, par- 
ticularly in colleges, is a new self-consciousness on the part of 
students, a new assertion of their rights or what they conceive to 
be their rights, and a desire to participate in administration, help- 
ing to decide the condition of their educational destiny. 

There is increasing recognition on the part of educational ad- 
ministrators and of teachers of the central place of students in the 
educational process, and a consequent new emphasis on learning 
in place of the old emphasis on teaching. 

Students on the college level have proposed a student bill of 
rights. Intrinsically this is a good thing, but instead of being 
merely imitative of the great documents of political liberty and 
repeating loudly the weasel words of contemporary discussion 
they should study the purposes of the institution of which they 
are a part, and relate these rights to the purposes of the organi- 
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zation. Some will be intrinsic, others will be granted as ex- 
perience shows the students ready for them. I have elsewhere 
given my conception of a Student Bill of Rights so will not say 
more at this time. 


Discrimination in Schools 


I fear a good deal of the discussion of discrimination in educa- 
tion was evilly inspired and was designed to promote tension 
rather than to alleviate it. There is no justification for discrimi- 
nation against human beings on any of the grounds so prevalent 
in our society. The remedy must come as an educative process 
rather than by social mandate or legislative act. "We must learn 
to live together by living together—as the thoughts of men are 
widened with the processes of the sun. We know, however, that 
the ‘‘Inevitable Progress’’ of nineteenth century social science 
was self-deception. A secure progress will be secured only by 
positive teaching based on the great doctrine of religion, the 
Fatherhood of God, the Communion of Saints and the Mystical 
Body of Christ, as living faith in the actual social community. 


Academic Freedom 


The other problem is academic freedom. A full discussion 
would take us too far afield so we state the problem briefly. 
Academic freedom is as essential in the school as freedom of 
speech and press is in the general social life. It is interesting 
to note in the French statements on this subject that the right is 
stated with the limitation subject to responsibility for the abuse 
of this freedom. 


The free communication of ideas and opinions is one of the 
most precious of the rights of man; every citizen then can 
freely speak, write, and print, subject to responsibility for 
J abuse of this freedom in the cases determined by law. 
(P. 256) 


In university research it is of the essence. In teaching it is 
weighted with certain responsibilities to the student, the responsi- 
bility of conforming to the standards of scholarship and to avoid 
merely idiosyncratic teaching taking advantage of the immaturity 
of the student. The ideal, particularly in the research area, was 
stated in the famous 1910 statement of Wisconsin which was made 
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to encourage that continual and fearless sifting and winnowing 
by which alone the truth can be found. 


The Teacher and Academic Freedom 


And dealing with a current problem the President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology has put the case well re- 
garding a fact often overlooked—the factor of competent 
teachers. 


The Institute also wishes to make it clear that it be- 
lieves that the teacher, as a teacher, must be free of doc- 
trinaire control originating outside of his own mind. He 
must be free to be critical and objective in his own way, 
and above all he must work in the clear daylight without 
hidden allegiances or obligations which require him to dis- 
tort his research or teaching in accord with dictates from 
without. If a teacher were found to be subject to im- 
proper outside control in his teaching, the Institute would 
regard him as incompetent. (P. 4, Primer of Intellec- 
tual Freedom, Howard Mumford Jones.) 


And the statement regarding teaching is thus put by Pope Pius 
XI: 


A Norm of a Just Freedom 


This norm of a just freedom in things scientific, serves 
also as an inviolable norm of a just freedom in things di- 
dactic, or for rightly understood liberty in teaching: it 
should be observed therefore in whatever instruction is 
imparted to others. Its obligation is all the more binding 
in justice when there is a question of instructing youth. 
For in this work the teacher, whether public or private, 
has no absolute right of his own, but only such as has been 
communicated to him by others. Besides every Christian 
child or youth has a strict right to instruction in harmony 
with the teaching of the Church, the pillar and ground of 
truth. And whoever disturbs the pupil’s faith in any way, 
does him grave wrong, inasmuch as he abuses the trust 
which children place in their teachers, and takes unfair ad- 
vantage of their inexperience and of their natural craving 
for unrestrained liberty, at once illusory and false. (Read- 
ings in the Philosophy of Education, p. 427.) 


Conflicts of Science and Religion 


And a word must be said about the conflict between science 
and religion in this connection. Following the summary fashion 
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we are using, we quote Cardinal Newman’s solution: 


(The Catholic) is sure, and nothing shall make him 
doubt, that if anything seems to be proved by astronomer, or 
geologist, or chronologist, or antiquarian, or ethnologist, in 
contradiction to the dogmas of faith, that point will even- 
tually turn out, first, not to be proved, or secondly, not 
contradictory, or thirdly, not contradictory to any thing 
really revealed, but to something which has been confused 
with revelation. (Idea of a University, pp. 466-7.) 


Epilogue 


There is, in short, vital meaning for education in Human 
Rights, but it is not found in the ballyhoo for Human Rights 
lumping it with democracy, peace, justice and every worthy ab- 
stract noun. It is more than a catch-phrase but it requires 
thought and reflection. Its real meaning goes deep to the very 
nature of man and to a destiny worthy of his origin; and it has 
rich suggestion. It is the man with human rights, inalienable, 
imprescriptible, sacred, as well as rights growing out of the social 
order, that through self-activity and self-direction will be re- 
vealed to himself in education fulfilling the potential dynamism 
of his nature in full measure—to the measure of the fullness of 
the stature of Christ. 











THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER AND FUND-RAISING 


Louis W. RosBey 


Public Relations and Fund-raising Counselor, Northern Baptist 
Board of Education 


When I was first asked by the Committee to give this paper, 
it seemed strange to me, in a program given over to the subject 
of the Christian Teacher, to bring into it the matter of fund- 
raising. It reminded me, and probably does you, of the old 
story of the California enthusiast who offered to deliver an ora- 
tion on the advantages of his climate when asked to preach a 
funeral sermon. It seemed like dragging fund-raising in by the 
heels. 

On second thought, however, there appeared definite relation- 
ships between the Christian teacher and public relations and 
fund-raising. For instance, Dr. Espy in his book on ‘‘The Re- 
ligion of College Teachers,’’ in working out a faculty profile, 
says that a teacher’s ‘‘most common complaint is directed against 
the handicaps imposed by the financial limitations of the college 
and hence of its staff and facilities.’’ And ‘‘financial limita- 
tions’’ are removed by fund-raising. In other words, teaching, 
like everything else in a college, has to be paid for and, conse- 
quently, the problem of raising the money with which to make 
that payment is closely related to it. 

Another relationship exists, however, which is not so obvious 
as the one of financial dependence. That is, the fact that fund- 
raising depends so much upon teaching. Teaching is inherent 
in fund-raising. Usually this is not understood and seldom even 
occurs to anybody. Fund-raising is usually falsely conceived of 
as some hand-is-quicker-than-the-eye technique, by which money 
is extorted from an unwilling person. The process is normally 
not a quick one. There is no extorting anything from anybody 
and the person affected is usually a willing subject. 

Fund-raising has two basic parts. First, you must teach a 
person that what you are offering is a sound investment for him 
and second, you must get him to act upon it. We are so con- 


Note: Address before the Green Lake, Wisconsin, Assembly of College 
Presidents, June 27, 1951. 
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scious of the second part of this process that we forget the first 
entirely, and see only the second or end step. We want our 
prospect to recite with money before he has learned his lesson. 

May I illustrate what I mean. Some time ago a denomina- 
tional college approached a business man who was a leader in 
the denomination with which the college was affiliated. When 
the fund-raising representative approached the business execu- 
tive, he became very much irritated and said, incidentally in 
language which did not fit a church leader, that he was always 
being pestered for money for the church. As he said this, he 
reached into his pocket and brought forth a roll of bills from 
which he pulled a $10 note, dropped it on the table and told the 
fund-raiser that he would contribute that to the institution. 
The college representative smiled and said that under the cir- 
cumstances he did not think he ought to take the $10 because it 
was not being given to any cause but merely for the purpose of 
getting rid of the interview. He had to press this on the pros- 
pect before he really began to understand. He finally said, ‘‘ You 
mean you are not going to take this money ?”’ 

‘**No, I don’t think I ought to because you are giving it only 
to get rid of me and that just isn’t necessary. We can shake 
hands and part friends without your doing anything in this 
matter, if you do not have the time to understand it.’’ 

‘*Well, this is the first time I ever had anybody turn down 
money in this way. Sit down and tell me what this is all about.”’ 

The man did sit down and told him what it was all about. 
He taught him that the cause was a very deserving one in which 
he, the prospect, was really very much interested. An apology 
for the $10 hand-out followed with a substantial subscription. 

His subscription is not the point of my story, however. The 
point is that the success of that fund-raising effort lay in educat- 
ing the prospect on what the program was. It was a teaching 
job. 

You see, there is a real functional relationship between fund- 
raising and teaching. The teacher, therefore, should be of great 
help to the fund-raiser and the fund-raiser a great help to the 
teacher. How can we bring this about? What should each do 
to help the other? 

You are familiar with the ways in which a teacher can fur- 
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ther the public relations and fund-raising activities of his col- 
lege. I need only mention them in passing so as to recall them 
to your attention. Note that they are all in the teaching part 
of the process. They concern alumni, students, parents and trus- 
tees and those are fruitful areas of fund-raising. 

Two other relationships I would like to mention slightly more 
particularly : 

He can become a real part of the community and thus help to 
tie it to the college. This is extremely important in a fund- 
raising way because in any campaign the local business interests 
are a choice source of funds. The town owes the gown a great 
deal and if it is properly taught, it will respond generously. 

Secondly, he can become an active worker in one of the local 
churches and thus help win the denominational constituency. 
Along with this, by his personal life and his teaching, he can 
testify to the validity of the New Testament way of life. This 
ought to be basic with the teacher since he is part of the Chris- 
tian college. By this we do not mean, that he has to turn his 
courses into Bible classes. We do mean, however, that where 
various interpretations have to be presented in his subject, he 
can give all of them, but show both by his life and his statement 
that he believes in the validity of the Christian one. 

Just as the teacher should be a thoroughgoing Christian gen- 
tleman, we think that the fund-raiser must have the same charac- 
teristic. He is dealing with a different set of people in a great 
many cases, but he is interpreting the college to his contacts 
just as much as the teacher is to his. And that interpretation 
should be a Christian one. 

This requirement of the Christian belief and practice seems so 
patent to me that I never could understand the opposite, which 
is usually made with regard to a teacher. It is that in teaching, 
a man is likely (even if involuntarily) to allow his Christian 
belief to get in the way of teaching the truth about his subject. 
The argument runs (and by the way, it is still a lively argu- 
ment with some educators) that if such a teacher does not con- 
sciously propagandize, he will unconsciously favor a Christian 
interpretation and in that way deflect the thinking of his stu- 
dents from the absolute truth. I do not think this is so, and 
more than that, I think that if it were so, there would be more 
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reason than ever to have a Christian teacher. If you have one 
who is not a Christian, wouldn’t the same argument indicate 
that he (even if involuntarily) would deflect the thinking of his 
students in favor of his agnosticism or atheism or indifferentism. 
If there is a chance of a deflection (which seems to me a far- 
fetched fear) it certainly ought to be taken in favor of the one 
who is giving the student the educational opportunity. 

An incident which recently happened will illustrate the need 
for a Christian point of view in the fund-raiser. A well known 
university with its reputation greatest for technical training, 
approached a Foundation for a gift. It went into a great deal 
of detail as to the service it was performing for the government, 
and for science generally, in these days of electrons and atomic 
energy. The Foundation replied that it was not interested in 
subscribing to that kind of a program. Fortunately, the uni- 
versity had another chance to discuss the matter with the Foun- 
dation. In this later interview its representative was a man of 
real Christian conviction. He brought to the attention of the 
Foundation that along with its great engineering program, the 
university had also a religious and cultural program which gave 
purpose and sanity to its technical education. The Foundation’s 
response to this was a display of interest and a practical dem- 
onstration of that interest by making a seven figure gift. All 
the result of a Christian interpretation. And your fund-raiser 
had to be a Christian to make it. 

The fund-raiser’s chief contribution to the teacher, however, 
will, of course, be financial. He must help raise the necessary 
funds to take care of the teacher’s salary. 

We have already quoted to you Dr. Espy’s conclusion in his 
book. This past week in The New York Times, Dr. Theodore M. 
Greene of Yale University intimated that the lack of proper com- 
pensation for teachers was interfering with their independence 
in instructing their classes. In other words, he said that some 
poorly paid teachers felt hesitant about discussing thoroughly 
the elements of communism, for instance, even for the purpose of 
refuting it, for fear that they might be misunderstood and lose 
their jobs. And you have heard the money need mentioned sev- 
eral times in this conference. How best, then, can the fund- 
raiser assist in raising the necessary funds to give to the col- 
leges, teachers of ability and independence. 
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When we were asked to prepare this paper it was suggested 
to us that it would be appreciated if we brought in as far as 
possible new trends in fund-raising. We are going to change 
that slightly and talk about recently successful fund-raising tech- 
niques (some of them new) that are peculiarly fitted to raising 
money for teachers. 

The easiest way to think of the answer to this problem is to 
think of it in terms of pure endowment which will produce 
enough income to take care of salaries as they ought to be. While 
that would be the most satisfactory from the administrator’s 
standpoint, it is the least satisfactory from the fund-raiser’s 
standpoint. In other words, pure endowment, as I think most 
of you have often heard, is the most difficult form of fund- 
raising objective to use with living contributors. Members of 
the constituency will talk about it, will approve of it in the ab- 
stract and will really prefer it in the planning period, but they 
do not like to give to it. 

The reasons for this are very simple. In the first place, the 
gift is watered down to 3% or 4% of its size before it takes effect 
on its object. In other words, a $1000 gift of pure endowment 
is reduced to a gift of only $40 a year. The subscriber also 
almost always compares the larger income that he can obtain 
from the principal sum because he is not restricted to endow- 
ment investments, and for that reason convinces himself that he 
ought to keep the principal sum and pay over to the institution 
the larger income that his investment can make. The difficulty 
with this is that his intention to give the income from the $1000 
each year is easily forgotten and it takes another campaign ap- 
proach to remind him of it. All of this is expensive in time and 
energy and money. As a result, the college administrators have 
had to forego this form of fund-raising among living people and 
confine the endowment approach largely to decedents’ estates. 

Incidentally, we might say here that if for any reason (and at 
times it does happen) you are forced into an endowment cam- 
paign (and sometimes you are) you certainly ought to make it 
an endowment for some specific objective like building main- 
tenance (naming the building), particular scholarships (naming 
the scholarships), definite professorships (naming the individual 
professorships), and the like. In such cases, of course, you will 
really raise the money not for endowment but for building main- 
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tenance, scholarships and professorships. If you do this for ob- 
jectives already in existence, it is just as beneficial as so-called 
pure endowment because the income from what you raise can be 
used for the already existing expenses and what would have 
gone for them can be applied to general expenses (teachers’ 
salaries, for instance). 

The best form of endowment fund-raising, however, is by way 
of bequests. For some time, it has been fairly routine practice, 
at least with the Baptist colleges, to organize a bequest program. 
This is carried out by a group who are interested in the college 
and who are normally in contact with people who advise tes- 
tators, such as lawyers and trust officers. The idea always has 
been to get such friends of the college to mention it as a bene- 
ficiary where this could be done in a strictly professionally ethical 
way. This has netted substantial funds. 

Recently it has been called to our attention by the head of an 
institution that he has extended the bequest program beyond 
this. We approve of the extension. 

He tells us that in addition to the above procedure, he has 
picked out some members of his constituency, who, he feels, will 
leave something behind that they can’t take with them. He then 
has a definite interview with them, asking them in the course of 
his remarks, to consider putting the institution in their wills. 

Incidentally, he says that when he started out to do this, he 
would take a man out to lunch and because of his timidity in 
approaching the subject, practically the whole lunch would go 
by before he would get to the real subject for which he was meet- 
ing the man. It wound up by his casually stating as he left 
that he had wanted to talk to the man about remembering the 
institution in his will and that he hoped he would do so. He 
says that he found them so much interested in the subject and 
so eager to discuss it that he now has no hesitation in opening 
up his conferences with the subject for which he made the ap- 
pointment and which he used to treat rather casually at the end. 

He goes rather far in that he leaves with the conferee a blank 
form for him to notify the president of what he has done, if he 
chooses to remember the institution in his will. He says that 
this has resulted in thousands of dollars over the past five years 
in which he has been carrying it on. His institution has gotten 
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bequests from both those who have sent in the cards and those 
who have not. In his possession at the present time, he says, 
he has cards from members of his constituency notifying him 
that they have remembered the institution in their wills to a 
sum aggregating somewhere between $500,000 and $1,000,000. 

While we have been talking of raising capital funds from 
which income derives, keep in mind that the problem affecting 
teachers is always an income problem. Therefore, please do not 
forget the current giving program and the student promotion 
program. I mention the student promotion program, (which 
the G.I. support has almost made us forget) with the full reali- 
zation that the present war situation has made the enrolment 
problem very much more difficult. It is still true, however, that 
there will be a certain pool of students who will want to go to 
college. An efficient student promotion program will get a col- 
lege a great deal more than its ordinary share of that pool. For 
that reason, it should be kept going at good speed. 

Another form of raising funds for current use has arisen in 
the past few years in what we call expendable endowment. It is 
almost impossible to go out every year in an organized way on a 
personal basis to raise funds for current operation. You cannot 
get either the money or the men to do it. You can keep your 
current-gifts-funds alive and operating year by year because you 
have them largely on a mail basis. You cannot run an organ- 
ized campaign with personal solicitation every year because of 
inability to get the manpower necessary for personal solicitation. 

An illustration of how this expendable endowment program 
works can be shown by a campaign recently conducted by a 
well-known theological seminary. It decided to make a sub- 
stantial addition to its curriculum in order to cover work not 
given before by it or, for that matter, by any theological institu- 
tion. In order to do this, it required about $50,000 a year for 
additional faculty. 

To endow this annual expenditure would have required an 
endowment fund of about $1,250,000 and the institution knew it 
could not raise such a large sum. 

It decided to approach its constituency for a fund of $400,000 
with the very frank statement that the principal along with the 
income of this fund would be expended in the course of seven or 
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eight years as the educational program proceeded. Its friends 
responded with the funds and with complete approval of the 
method of financing the pioneer curricular work the institution 
was undertaking. 

The chief objection to this kind of a program is the fact that 
in the course of a certain number of years the money is all used 
up, both principal and income. The answer that Mr. Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., who has been the chief exponent of this kind of giv- 
ing, makes to this is, that by the time it is used up, either the 
purpose for which the money was raised will prove itself to be 
so beneficial that other funds will be provided for it, or it will 
have proved itself to be unworthy of continuance and no more 
will be needed. One should be careful, however, in promoting 
this kind of a program to make sure that the refunding of the 
continuance of the work is begun in due time in the future so 
that there will be no break in the service provided. 

Do not let what might be called circumstantial or transitory 
obstacles block you in carrying out these programs. If your 
faculty, both present and necessary additions to it, requires 
financial increases, work out a plan for going out to your con- 
stituency and asking them for the necessary funds. They will 
give them to you, but you must have a good lesson to teach. 

May I suggest here that you make sure to work out a plan 
ahead of time. Don’t do what is so often done—make a decision 
that you are going to have a campaign and then rush out and 
start one without thinking through whether you can have one at 
this time, for what amount you ought to have it, how long it is 
going to take you, how much and what kind of personnel you 
will need, and what its cost is going to be. And following out 
our teaching idea, determine ahead of time in detail just what 
your need is, why it is present, what services you can perform 
if it is satisfied, and all in all, why subscribing to the campaign 
will be a sound investment. In other words, searching for and 
organizing the material which you will need in order to teach 
the prospect that he ought to give in response to your request. 
Otherwise, you will be gambling on success, instead of playing a 
sure thing. 

I can assure you that if you have a sound program, and ap- 
proach your constituency with the proper teaching process, it 
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will give you the money when and if you offer it the opportunity 
to do so in the proper way. I am fully conscious of all of the 
objections that are immediately raised when a fund-raising pro- 
gram is suggested—greater taxes, rise in the cost of living, big 
fortunes not being accumulated, war atmosphere absorbing pros- 
pects’ attention and many other things, particularly in local 
situations. 

Our experience has been that all these things have another side 
to them. Taxes, for instance, are much higher than they used 
to be and a man’s income is, therefore, much less than it would 
have been under the old system. But, also, a much larger part 
of his gift than formerly, comes out of taxes which he would 
otherwise be paying to the government. 

Big fortunes are not being accumulated in the same way they 
used to be gathered together. They are being accumulated, how- 
ever, in goods and stocks. A man today is not withdrawing 
eash from his business as he did in the old days, building up a 
fortune external to his business. As far as possible, he is letting 
the money stay in the business and building his fortune by an 
increase in the value of his stock in his corporation. A great 
many gifts are being made to an institution today in the form of 
stocks which the donor has been accumulating over the years. 
He can give this to the institution at its original cost to him and 
take credit on his income tax at its present-day market price. 
In some cases the difference between these two amounts runs 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Successful men today are also accumulating funds in private 
foundations. A man can in this way exempt 15% of his annual 
income from taxation and do nothing with it until maybe years 
later when he decides to what use to put it. In the meantime 
the funds are piling up. A number of these quiet, hidden foun- 
dations are being built and are really the substitute for a great 
number of the old fortunes which were accumulated when the 
foundation was not necessary. 

Corporation giving is coming more and more in vogue. I 
have no doubt that everyone of you recently read Alfred P. 
Sloan’s article in Collier’s magazine. That article was really a 
summary of what has been going on in the thinking of a great 
many corporations for some time. I should rather say in the 
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thinking of a great many people who manage and control cor- 
porations. It will help us always to remember that while a cor- 
poration as a legal entity ‘‘has no soul’’ as the old lawbooks say, 
it is still a number of individuals joined together in a certain 
form of organization and that each one of these individuals has 
asoul. Those souls are coming more and more to the realization 
not only of the great debt they owe to education for their suc- 
cess, but of the great dependence they will have to put on educa- 
tion in the future. The obligation of corporations to give to 
education, is decidedly in the air. 

The war emergency itself is a good atmosphere in which to 
raise money. All of us deprecate the fact that this is so, but it 
is nonetheless a fact. The best fund-raising periods for colleges 
which we in our thirty years of experience have known, have 
been in times when the nation was absorbed in thinking about 
war. As I say, we are sorry that this is so and we merely men- 
tion it to show you that a war atmosphere ought not to stop us 
from moving ahead as hard as we can with the deeds of peace. 

I hope it is now clear that there is a definite relationship be- 
tween teaching and fund-raising; that the two professions can 
team together for the good of the Christian teacher; and that 
they have a fair field in which to work, despite seeming obstruc- 
tions. With such team work, and especially if we add Christian 
college administrators to the team, in the days to come, our in- 
dependent institutions can have a surer and a larger part in our 
free way of life. 














A CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO 
COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


Martin O. JUEL 


Health Co-ordinator, Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos, 
Texas 


At no time in the long history of intercollegiate sport compe- 
tition among the colleges and universities of our country has so 
much unfavorable comment been directed at this phase of our 
typical American college life. And certainly no one will doubt 
that it is deserved in many instances. Situations have arisen 
within the realm of intercollegiate athletics which have caused 
men closely associated with the program to stoop to levels of 
utter degradation. Evils have crept into the program which 
threaten to shake the very foundation upon which any sound 
program of college athletics should be based. Unbridled prose- 
lyting and subsidizing of athletes, gambling and betting, the tre- 
mendous importance placed upon winning regardless of the cost, 
the gross neglect in teaching the finer values inherent in inter- 
collegiate sports—these are some of the ulcers that are eating at 
the heart and soul of the program. 

The desire to build bigger stadia to accommodate more people, 
to bring more money into the athletic coffers, to build bigger 
programs, to provide better teams, to get more money and so on, 
ad infinitum, is a vicious cycle that is growing wider in circum- 
ference all the time. We are beginning to see now that we have 
created a monster that is rapidly growing out of hand. As a 
result, many schools, still clinging to the rather naive view that 
there are educational, moral and social values to be derived from 
college athletics and which seem to have been shunted into the 
background, have been forced to discontinue their athletic pro- 
grams because they couldn’t or wouldn’t pay the price necessary 
to keep them. There have been schools that have placed first 
things first, and when the real values in athletics were replaced 
by the false, drossy values, they called a halt. It has taken 
much courage and you may be sure of that. 

There have been many solutions proposed to cure our sick 
giant. The now famous ‘‘Sanity’’ code, which was suggested as 
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a barrier to subsidization and proselyting of athletes failed mis- 
erably and has now been discarded because it was based upon 
and encouraged hypocrisy. Its intent was good but the basic 
premise underlying it was faulty. Other attempts to ‘‘purify’’ 
athletics have met with little better fates. Now, when gambling 
scandals are reaching the headlines of our papers, we are hearing 
the cry to take sports back onto the college campuses to get away 
from the influence of the tinhorn gamblers who infest the large 
municipal arenas. This suggestion might help, but it is doubtful 
whether taking sports back to the sanctity and quiet of the col- 
lege campus will eliminate this evil. What is there to stop these 
sinister figures from continuing their illicit activities even on 
the campus? No, this can hardly be the solution. 

Others have abolished intercoliegiate sports altogether. Such 
a@ movement is appearing on the horizon today. While it takes 
much courage to take such a step in this day or time, it is ques- 
tionable if this procedure is the wisest. Running away from 
the problem is not solving it. It is hard for a person who has 
seen the wonderful effects of sound athletic programs upon the 
morales of student bodies and athletes to justify such a pro- 
cedure. A pertinent question here would be ‘‘Is it wise to de- 
prive a large number of American youth of the values of sports 
competition because we have allowed foreign elements to creep 
into the program?’’ No, I don’t think that this is the solution 
either. 

The problem confronting us seems obvious. We must clean 
up our athletic programs and ‘‘give them back to the boys’’ as 
the saying goes. The problem may be plain to all of us, but if 
the answer as to how the programs may be cleaned up is readily 
visible, it would almost seem in the realm of fantasy. Anyone 
today who would dare propose the idea that persons should par- 
ticipate in sports for the educational, moral and social values to 
be derived would be labeled as an impractical dreamer. But I 
would like to emphasize that such a proposal is just what is 
needed if college athletics are to produce enough real good, 
other than raising money, to warrant keeping them. Spectator 
interest cannot be allowed to become the dominant factor in the 
success of any intercollegiate program. But hasn’t it become 
just that? It used to be said that the coach had a tremendous 
opportunity to develop character in his charges. Today such 4 
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task is sarcastically referred to as an unacceptable substitute 
for winning teams. When character building is subjugated to 
winning, it is high time we take stock of our programs. We 
need to redefine our objectives. What should be the outcomes of 
a good athletic program? If such a program doesn’t create 
better men—morally, physically, socially and emotionally—we 
may well ask ourselves, ‘‘Is it worth it?’’ 

It seems apparent, then, that our sick giant has become a real 
problem. He is a bigger problem on some campuses than on 
others. It has been pointed out that most of the suggested cures 
have either failed miserably or have achieved so little effect that 
they have been written off as of no value. In this situation I 
should like to submit the Christian approach to the problem. 
This is not a new approach by any means, but it is an approach 
that has been discarded and pigeonholed on the grounds that it 
was out-of-date and thus no longer of any use. It seems that 
we could do well to examine this forgotten approach to college 
athletics in our search for better and sounder programs of in- 
tercollegiate sports. 

What is the Christian approach? There is nothing unusual 
about this technique. Neither is it anything that is out of reach 
to all of us. Basically, this approach is founded upon sound 
Christian practices, strongly implemented by powerful educa- 
tional forces acting to guide the outcomes of sports programs into 
the proper channels. But such direction is difficult to secure. 
The chaotic condition that many of our collegiate athletic pro- 
grams find themselves in today is mute evidence of this difficulty. 
It is therefore essential that we examine some of the principles of 
this approach. Realizing that such a paper cannot touch all the 
implications fully, I should like to submit three basic principles 
which to me seem to characterize the Christian approach to 
college athletics. 

The first of these is that no force, external or internal, must 
be allowed to subordinate the true values of college athletic pro- 
grams to the idea of winning the game. On this point, this indi- 
vidual might be considered a dreamer, a hopeless idealist, a 
Puritan or someone that is out of tune with practicality. ‘‘Let’s 
face the facts,’’ one might say. ‘‘The present day programs 
have long since junked such a philosophy.’’ If this is true, if 
athletics have been conducted on such a level as to consider this 
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principle outmoded, and no doubt it is true in many places, then 
it is difficult to find any justification for maintaining the pro- 
gram. And this danger is not always as far removed as we 
would like to believe. Have we ever found ourselves among the 
mob erying literally to ‘‘crucify him’’ when the coach has failed 
to win a sufficient number of games or to defeat a particular 
rival? Have we been guilty of criticizing players and coaches 
because they have made mistakes which have resulted in defeat? 
On the other hand, do we find ourselves going along placidly 
with the coach who all know is teaching trickery, dishonesty and 
other methods of foul play to achieve his victories as long as he 
is producing the teams? Do we have such coaches in our schools? 
These are examples of how we have been discarding the Chris- 
tian approach. If we must answer affirmatively to any of these 
questions, we, too, have been guilty of going along with the crowd 
in developing our present day chaotic college athletic programs. 

It is essential that any approach to this problem must be very 
positive in exerting its influence toward the achievement of the 
following two goals among others: 

1. The employment of coaches and school personnel who see 
the value of winning in its true light and are living examples of 
the highest type of moral character that can be found. 

2. An attitude of proper perspective in relation to the real 
moral values of athletics on the part of supporters, spectators 
and all individuals who make up the constituency backing and 
supporting our college athletic programs. 

The achievement of these goals is difficult but must be worked 
for, if this principle of the Christian approach is to be basic in 
our athletic programs. 

Lest there be any mistake, let no one think for a minute that 
we must de-emphasize winning completely. On the contrary, 
every participant must, at some time or other, experience vic- 
tory as a natural expression of inner desires. It isn’t the win- 
ning that is wrong, but the idea of winning at any price that is 
so insidious. To deprive a boy of the opportunity of achieving 
victory is to harm him deeply. The lessons to be learned from 
winning have great import to the growing youth. Taking vic- 
tory graciously, the feeling of friendliness toward the defeated 
opponents, the ability to come back after winning and work hard 
toward the achievement of the next hurdle—these are values that 
winning can develop in youth. They must not be taken from 
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them. But again let me reiterate that there is a difference be- 
tween winning and winning at any price. The Christian in- 
fluence is the difference and make no mistake about it. To insure 
unquestioned leadership, to develop tolerant supporters who 
learn through experience the proper values inherent in college 
athletics—these are ‘‘musts’’ that strong, powerfully exerted 
Christian influences will have to achieve. It is by no means a 
hopeless task. It is not impractical day-dreaming. But it is 
long and arduous. Christian men and women can do a lot col- 
lectively in working for the entrenchment of this basic principle 
into the working philosophies of collegiate sports programs which 
are now prevalent. 

A second principle which seems to characterize the Christian 
approach is that, regardless of whether the school is denomina- 
tional, state or privately operated, college athletic programs are 
integral parts of the total college program and, as such, must 
contribute to the over-all philosophy and objectives of the insti- 
tution. In the church-related colleges we might expect this 
principle to be more easily achieved. In such schools, Christian 
principles pervade the school philosophy and provide direction to 
the efforts of the students and faculty. But we also find similar 
examples among many of our state-supported institutions. For 
this we can be grateful. But regardless of the type of school, 
church-related or state-supported, the athletic programs must be 
kept under the control of the school. Pressure groups, working 
from the outside and often exerting harmful influences upon the 
college athletic programs, should never be allowed to get a hand 
in the development of the programs. When such happens, the 
evils creep in. It is an impossibility to keep such externally- 
directed programs consistent with the philosophy and objectives 
of the school, but if the athletic policies are consistent with the 
principles of the school, and the principles of the school are edu- 
cationally and morally sound, then athletic programs can at least 
in part be justified. However, if they should accede to outside 
influences, most of them intent only on winning games, then it 
would be far better for the school were it to drop them. The 
Christian approach must emphasize this principle. Institutional 
control of athletics insures, as far as is possible, that the conduct 
of athletic programs will be on a high moral and ethical level, 
assuming that the standards of the institution are equally high. 
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When the latter falls to a low level, then not only the athletic 
policy, but the whole school program will suffer, if not collapse. 
The Christian approach must emphasize the worth-whileness of 
college athletics, but as a contributing factor in the over-all pro- 
gram of the college for developing better citizens, morally, ethi- 
cally and socially. 

The third basic principle in the Christian approach to college 
athletics is that there are certain values which are most impor- 
tant and vital in the program of education for youth. Many of 
these values are inherent in college athletics, but the show, pub- 
licity and glamour of the great athletic spectacles have often 
clouded them. The necessity of pulling back the veil of glamour 
to reveal the true values of athletics is indeed a function of the 
Christian approach. Let us examine some of these higher and 
nobler values which have too often been relegated to insignificant 
places in our programs of intercollegiate athletics. 

First of all, the Christian approach is to look for and insist 
upon good, clean sportsmanship. In this era of ‘‘win or else 

,’’ this value has almost been lost in the shuffle. W. Stuart 
Symington has expressed it very aptly when he said, ‘‘I think 
America’s most cherished national possession is sportsmanship. 
I choose to define sportsmanship as honest rivalry, courteous 
relations and graceful acceptance of results. I can vouch for 
how badly we need those traits in industry: . .. when a young 
American, though burning up inside, quietly turns away from a 
called third strike, or accepts without grimace, moan or mutter 
the foul called on him for over-guarding in basketball, he is 
learning those traits which later make him an asset to his com- 
munity, to his future business or profession and to his nation.’’ 
If athletic programs fail to produce sportsmanship of the highest 
calibre in its players, coaches and spectators, they lack the Chris- 
tian influence. The Christian approach insists upon the return to 
prominence of this vital product of sound athletic programs. 

A second value which the Christian approach would emphasize 
is the use of all the possibilities in college athletics for develop- 
ing a sense of responsibility and personal worth in a young per- 
son. One of the outstanding characteristics of a strong, ethical 
and moral character is the prominent sense of responsibility 
such a person possesses. It has been said that no team is stronger 
than its weakest member. This weak link in the chain is the 
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link most likely to crack when the going becomes difficult. If, in 
college athletics, every participant learns to realize his responsi- 
bilities to himself, to his fellow team-mates, to his coach, to his 
school and to all others, he has indeed learned a lesson of infinite 
worth. College sports, particularly the popular team sports, 
are fraught with opportunities to foster this type of learning. 
Whether it actually occurs or not is another story. The type of 
society we live in exists because people realize their responsibili- 
ties to others and bear their share of the burden. Where this 
does not happen, then we see the breakdown of the democratic 
way of life. Athletics, where youth learn to work together for a 
common goal, can provide this learning. Under Christian leader- 
ship and influence the maximum opportunities will be exploited. 
But our young people must see the need for this learning, too, so 
that they will better utilize the opportunities for developing the 
sense of responsibility. Placing the opportunities for learning 
in front of them is not enough. Making use of them is what 
counts. 

By the same token, many a young person has literally ‘‘found 
himself’’ in college sports programs. The opportunity to achieve 
status as a member of a group, which may have been denied to 
him in other walks of life, may very easily present itself on the 
athletic field. The confidence that he may develop in himself 
may aid him in the solution of serious problems later in life. 
Certainly any Christian approach must take full cognizance of 
this value. 

Another value consistent with the Christian approach is the 
quality of perseverance and courage. Certainly sports should 
encourage the spirit of stick-to-itiveness, and the annals of sports 
history are full of examples of men who have achieved greatness 
because they have refused to quit. The Christian approach can 
never countenance an individual who is a ‘‘quitter’’ and who has 
no courage. The Holy Scriptures contain many stories of Bib- 
lical heroes who exhibited the acme of courage in the face of 
almost insurmountable odds. So must it be in college athletics. 
The rewards from the well-conceived and well-conducted program 
of athletics must include manliness among other things, and 
should serve to stimulate the participants to greater efforts. 
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Here again the Christian approach is to insist upon the use of the 
many opportunities to develop perseverance and courage which 
are to be found in college athletics. 

Where are we then? Can the Christian approach effect a 
change in college athletics which will return to sports the values 
and principles they contain but appear to have lost? It is the 
humble opinion of this individual that a real entrance of morality 
and ethics into intercollegiate athletics can and will remove from 
the scene this monster that we have created. There are, of 
course, doubters who question the impact that such an approach 
can make upon the tremendous ogre that has been created out of 
college athletics. They would blame all the present evils on 
competition which, they say, contains inherent problems hard to 
control. But is it the competition in itself that is bad? On the 
contrary, competition in sports is highly desirable. Where we 
have fallen down is in our failure to control competition. It is 
here where the Christian approach might make its greatest con- 
tribution. 


But how can the Christian approach control competition! 
First of all, through Christian leadership. Good leadership 


makes competition a tool of education and a learning process 
for more effective living. It does not become an end in itself. 
The control that good leadership places upon competition is 
the direction that it gives to the outcomes of competition. There 
is no gain in paying lip service to the values and principles of 
Christian-influenced athletics. The leadership must be dynamic 
and give concrete evidence that it lives according to the prin- 
ciples it preaches. How can leadership cause sportsmanship, 
character and sense of responsibility to develop in a young person 
if it doesn’t live those things? How can we ever get the proper 
perspective concerning winning of games over and against all 
other values if we don’t have leadership with the proper per- 
spective? It just can’t be done. 

I am not talking only of coaches, either. We all realize full 
well that many of our administrators and faculty personnel are 
just as guilty of this failure to comprehend the real worth of 
college athletics. This, too, must be considered as a fundamental 
part of our leadership. Thus, if we are to control competition, 
we have to start, first of all, with the selection and development 
of real Christian leadership. It has been said that athletics in a 
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school can b. a force of dynamic nature for good or evil. It may 
be, as Dr. Rhea Williams has said, ‘‘an effective medium for the 
education of youth, or it may be misused to glorify a coach, or a 
school or as a source of entertainment for the general public.’’ 
It has become all of these in certain areas and to change this con- 
dition requires, in good part at least, sound Christian leadership. 

Another way is to remove college athletics from the list of self- 
supporting enterprises. As long as college athletics depends on 
its own gate receipts for survival, it is almost impossible to con- 
trol competition. "When the fans fail to patronize losing teams, 
then the school is faced with the alternative of getting better 
teams or giving up the program. The Christian approach to this 
problem would seem to be the recognition of the educational and 
moral values of sports, and that they have a right to exist be- 
cause they are educational and moral. Financial support from 
within the school is the only answer. When sports are partici- 
pated in for the real and true values to be derived, then real 
progress is being made. When we no longer need to depend on 
winning the public’s financial support for our athletic programs, 
then we can begin to see athletics conducted on a much higher 
plane. I feel that until this time comes, and it appears to be a 
long way off at this time, we have much to do. The need is for 
all who believe in this principle to fight for it. 

As you have no doubt noted by now, there is nothing mysteri- 
ous or strange about the Christian approach to college athletics. 
These principles and values are not new. On the contrary, they 
were at one time very common language. The fact that they 
have become unfamiliar is an indication of the degree to which 
we have slipped. The Christian approach is nothing more than 
the re-emphasis of the real and true values inherent in college 
athletics. To be sure, there is the additional impetus of Chris- 
tian influence which adds power and meaning to these values, 
but Christians are always searching for the real values of life. 
Christ has pointed out those values to all of us, but we have so 
often failed to realize that they are present on the football field, 
the baseball diamond or on the basketball court just as they are 
in other walks of life. Until we clearly see this fact, and do 
something about it, college athletics has very little chance of being 
lifted out of its present mire. 











THE DIFFERENCE 


Harry K. ZELLER 
Minister, Church of the Brethren, McPherson, Kansas 


As I made my swift journey across the states I pondered what 
justification there was for our being here tonight. I knew that 
an address is what a minister will not cross the street to hear but 
will cross the continent to deliver—and that seemed to account 
for my presence! But what of your presence here—gathered as 
you are from many places and great distances—does your being 
here make sense? 

I knew that educational institutions by the hundreds are avail- 
able to students in this fabulous state of California. I consid- 
ered the extensive program of state-supported higher education 
which is without a peer in these United States. Then I thought 
of this small college, dwelling here in the midst of the giants of 
higher education, and I wondered what would be THE DIF- 
FERENCE if La Verne did not exist at all! Would there be 
any difference in the intellectual climate of these states which 
comprise your constituency? ‘Would there be any difference in 
the spiritual sensitiveness of the Church of the Brethren on the 
Pacific slope ? 

I conceded that there would be some difference. I knew that 
La Verne College had contributed materially to the mental astute- 
ness of its students, the well-being of its community, and the 
destiny of its church. But, I kept asking myself, is THE DIF- 
FERENCE enough to merit the slavish devotion, the consuming 
energy, the cutting sacrifice which has been required to keep it 
alive? 

One might well ask how the small Christian college, like La 
Verne, differs from the thousands of other educational institu- 
tions which seek to train the minds of youth. With its smaller 
endowments, its fewer students, its more limited facilities, its 
more circumscribed faculties, its thinner catalogues, its poorer 
athletic teams and a whole host of other inferiorities—what 
makes THE DIFFERENCE in the Christian college? 

Norz: Address delivered at The New Era Banquet, La Verne College, 


La Verne, California, March 9, 1951. 
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I concluded that there was a difference—a whale of a differ- 
ence! What, then, is THE DIFFERENCE? 


I 


THE DIFFERENCE is that here the individual is distin- 
guished from the mass. In the Mid-Century Appraisal at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, at which the world’s top 
thinkers took a long, hard look at the world and what is cankering 
it, it was concluded, among other things, that society is now ‘‘so 
intensively organized that the individual is become helpless and 
ineffective.’’ ‘‘A mechanical civilization produces machines and 
devours men,’’ is the terse way Bernanos has analyzed the same 
trend. 

Undeniably, ours is the era of big time. We measure value by 
volume, confuse quality with gross and weigh an educational 
institution by the thickness of its catalogue plus the length of its 
roster of professors. 

Thus we are driven pell-mell into the clutches of two perils. 
For one thing, in the surge for size an appalling mediocrity and 
a wretched morality are engulfing us. This happens so easily, 
because, secondly, we have made short shrift of personality, the 
most valuable ingredient in the whole scheme of creation. 

If, in the end or sooner, we are to bail our tottering world out 
of its present morass we shall need to concentrate on new quality 
individuals. We are not dependent now upon mass movements, 
but upon personal conviction. We are not waiting now for a 
bold pronouncement over the public address systems of the 
world, but upon a clear reception of the still small voice. The 
hinge of destiny, I predict, will move a little in some quiet chapel 
or isolated classroom, not in the crowded football stadium or, 
if you will pardon me, even in Hollywood Bowl. 

Kermit Eby returned recently to his first love,—teaching—the 
kind of teaching which runs a plowshare thru the soil of the 
mind. Looking back on his former work as Educational Direc- 
tor of the C.1.0., Eby confessed that his efforts were primarily 
aimed at manipulating the minds of multitudes. He wrote, 


Mass media and propaganda are manipulative tools. 
Through their use we can control the minds of men and 
direct them to our own ends. But in so doing we assume 
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the role of gods. And we are not gods; but finite men... 
Men and women are to be loved and helped, not manipu- 
lated. They are ends unto themselves, not means to ends.’ 


As the frames in which life is cast increase in their magnitude, 
the cultivation of the individual as a person is the more impera- 
tive. As the notion that conduct patterns are determined by 
statistical norms has its fling—polls by Gallup, reports by Kinsey, 
and opinion samplers of every sort—the crucial nature of indi- 
vidual nurture is the more evident. As the ticket-window con- 
tacts of life increase, more people bumping elbows and fewer 
touching hearts, what we can do for the individual—even for one 
person—leaps into significance. There is a dear story about a 
humble woman who was asked by a census-taker how many chil- 
dren she had. Affectionately she began to name her brood, for 
a brood it was, ‘‘ Well, let’s see; there’s Jimmy and then Jane, 
followed by Wilbur and Sue, and...’’ ‘‘No, no,’’ interrupted 
the exasperated census-taker, ‘‘I don’t want the names, just the 
number, just the number.’’ The widow’s hurt pride shot through 
her hot retort, ‘‘They ain’t got numbers; all got names.’’ Her 
care for each echoed the spirit of One who called His own by 
name and led them out, who took the time and trouble to see in- 
dividuals as persons. 

The small Christian college is uniquely equipped to distinguish 
the name from the number, to focus its efforts on the person. 
One could earnestly hope that the small Christian college could 
eschew any inferiority of size and, rather than aping magnitude, 
seek to be large enough to be not big and thus small enough to 
be great. If I may utter a single word of testimony here... . it 
is now reasonably clear to me that in all probability I, who 
seemed often too little and too late in the game of life, might 
have been lost in the maelstrom of existence, mangled in the mass 
of the multitude, but for THE DIFFERENCE which a small 
college like La Verne made in my life. 


II 


THE DIFFERENCE is that here horizons are broadened 
even as the goal of life is more sharply focused. One of the un- 
fortunate paradoxes of history is that where better goals of life 
have been held sharply those goals were often based on narrow, 


1 Spann, Richard J., ‘‘ Fruits of Faith,’’ Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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even bigoted, concepts of existence; whereas, when the horizons 
were widened the goals became fuzzy or were lost sight of en- 
tirely. Not a few times the cure was worse than the disease. 
You will recall that the curious religionists of the Middle Ages 
spurned looking into the microscope for fear of seeing something 
which might destroy their faith. The unlettered have long pos- 
sessed a suspicion that much learning maketh one not only mad, 
but also heretical! 

This problem of broadened horizons is the more acute in our 
day. Life is more complex. Our duties are much more special- 
ized. Our work is with fragments: the craftman’s satisfaction 
in seeing whole the end product of his labor is gone. Knowledge, 
having been multiplied by the square of the speed of light, is in- 
finitely more dangerous. History is changing so rapidly that the 
insights of one decade become the provincialisms of the next. 
In the swift kaleidoscope of current events the map must be re- 
vised daily to keep it contemporary. One is reminded of the 
Latin teacher who was watching the history professor altering a 
boundary on a wall-map which was already so marked up that its 
frontiers were confused. She stroked her case-hardened Latin 
textbook and observed with relief, ‘‘I’m thankful that my subject 
is dead!’’ She was a shirt-tail relative of the mother who wanted 
to buy her son a map of the world which did not have Russia 
on it! 

There are times when we wish we did not know. The wise 
man of the Old Testament understood this well when he said, 
‘‘The more you know the more you ache.’’ When the giant 
Hale telescope on Palomar Mountain was dedicated, Raymond 
Fosdick reminded the scientists assembled there that 20 years 
previously, when the 200 inch telescope was first discussed, one 
of the Rockefeller Foundation trustees objected. ‘‘Aren’t we 
acquiring more knowledge than we can assimilate?’’ he asked. 
But there was no forbidding the extension of knowledge, no re- 
treat from the unwelcome intrusion of new ideas, no veto on 
building telescopes. New views are often inconvenient, some- 
times downright disturbing, but the world has no place for the 
small view. Scientist Fosdick expressed a hope, which was 
really a prayer, when the Hale telescope was dedicated: 


This telescope can furnish our stricken society with some 
measure of healing perspective. This great new window 
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will bring . . . into fresh focus the mystery of the uni- 

verse.” 

But broadened horizons in themselves are not enough. If we 
broaden the horizon—as most educational institutions do—and 
fail to keep the purposes of life in sharp focus before the eyes of 
the student, his last estate is worse than his first. To develop 
competence without character in a mechanized, electronic, atomic 
age is hazardous. We now well realize that much of the tragedy 
of our time—this red hell of war which has engulfed the earth— 
had its genesis in broadened horizons, but confused goals. 

We speak of a high living standard as representing a broadened 
horizon for the good life. And so it may be, but a high living 
standard is one of those vicious cycies which can destroy man if he 
is unable to keep clearly in focus the goal of life. A quick flip 
thru Better Homes and Gardens or House Beautiful, for example, 
may broaden one’s horizon about a high living standard—if he 
takes the advertisements seriously! But, if he is not able to dis- 
tinguish the indispensable from the paraphernalia, to sort the 
necessary from the trivial, he merely feeds a gnawing insecurity 
which will eat his happiness away. Weaver, in the penetrating 
volume, ‘‘Ideas Have Consequences,’’ points out that ‘‘one of the 
strangest disparities of history lies between the sense of 
abundance felt by older and simpler societies and the sense of 
scarcity felt by the ostensibly richer societies of today.’’® ‘‘Slow 
economic strangulation,’’ is the way Péguy described this sense 
of never having enough to keep up! 

Education is a broadened horizon, but it may lead to the pride 
and egotism which makes the student a strutter instead of a 
servant. All students leaving Oxford should possess a superi- 
ority, wrote James Barrie, which would enable them to hear a 
thousand nightingales, eat all the elephants in Hindustan, and 
pick their teeth with the spires of the Strasbourg Cathedral !* 
What monstrous aims !—to expect even nightingales to sing at his 

command, to masticate the largest edible things, and as a final 
symbol of arrogant possession, stand like a giant astride it all, 
blithely picking his teeth on the delicately carved towers of the 
Strasbourg Cathedral. 

2 Time, June 14, 1948. 

8 Weaver, Richard M., ‘‘Ideas Have Consequences,’’ p. 14. The Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press. 
4 Motive, March 1951, p. 23. 
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Without goals for life which are eternally right, without aims 
scribed by the plumbline which swings invisibly from the height 
of heaven to the heart of the earth, without purposes constantly 
sharpened and brought into focus, broadened horizons foster such 
braggadocio as that. 

The genius and charm of the small Christian college is that 
while it broadens the student’s horizon it never permits him to 
lose sight of the goal of life. It will not for one moment permit 
him to forget that he is a child of God, a bit of God’s unrepeated 
handiwork. It constantly impresses upon him the fact that if he 
lives aright he lives to do God’s will and work. Its campus is 
electric with an audible and silent awareness that men and women 
are intended to be God-dedicated and God-directed; that they 
never go it on their own; that all life is sacred, sensible and 
serviceable. 


III 


THE DIFFERENCE is that here all the facts of life are con- 
verted into faith for living The small Christian college is done 
with education for the sake of education. It sees no rhyme nor 
reason in increasing knowledge if character does not ascend. It 
realizes the futility of bestowing potent tools unless it can also 
teach concern for humanity. It is uninterested in multiplying 
skills unless it can also deepen happiness. Henry James declared 
that there are some chefs who make ‘‘sauces for fish that would 
allow you to swallow your grandmother with a clear conscience.”’ 
Such skill is not the aim of the small Christian college, wnless it 
can also impart concern for the selective use of the sauce! The 
garrulous Goethe, contemplating Napoleon’s sacking of a city, 
wrote a poem in praise of the smooth organization and sheer 
power of the operation, a poem which contained not one word 
about the brutal inhumanity of the disaster. The small Christian 
college does not think it worth-while to nurture skill in the art of 
sonnet writing for sake of the sonnet, wnless it can also impart 
that yearning compassion which takes the sting from human 
misery and gives wings to shackled hope, unless it can help put 
into words that insight which 


. .. carried from land to land 
The gasp of Hiroshima— 
Soft on a mushroom cloud. 


5 Forest, Veronica, ‘‘ What Should a Poem Dof’’ Motive, May 1949. 
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The small Christian college is done with science as sheer science, 
done with sociology as mere sociology. It holds that education 
per se has reached the point of no return, its neuter gender is 
abolished, its impartiality an illusion, and declares that education 
is either plus or minus, that it is bound to help or hurt. 

At Dartmouth College there is a mural which Orozco daubed on 
the walls of Baker Library in asingle night. Lying on a gigantic 
delivery table is a colossal mother skeleton. The delivery table is 
made up of great books, all tremendous tomes. The attending 
obstetrician is a skeleton clad in an academic gown with appropri- 
ate mortarboard. He has just delivered a tiny skeleton, which 
he holds in his hands with meticulous care. The little skeleton 
wears a mortarboard, too. In the foreground are glass-domed 
jars. In each jar is a tiny skeleton, each wearing a mortarboard 
—stillborn ideas delivered from the gigantic mother skeleton, the 
university. In the near background are several figures, each 
wearing cap and hood signifying the educational institutions of 
the world. Behind them, in flaming red, are the fires of a world 
consumed by greed, revolution and war. 

The pedantic may charge that the brush of the painter is merely 
the cynic’s thrust at education. But Orozco is not ridiculing the 
search for truth, though admittedly he does imply that our hope 
is not in Bostonians ‘‘with big heads full of cold brains.’’ His 
mural is an agonized plea for creative, constructive—yea, conse- 
crated—use of knowledge. He deplores the use of research 
findings to make tomes and corpses. His scorn is not unmerited 
in these times which find scientists concentrating on the means of 
death rather than the methods of life. Contrast this use of 
knowledge with that of Albert Schweitzer, declared by many to be 
the Leonardo da Vinci of the twentieth century. Of him I heard 
a toastmistress say, in his presence, ‘‘ Everything he has written 
leaves us with a tool in our hands. There is more healing in his 
shadow than he will ever know.’’ 

The atomic era is driving us to the perception that the edu- 
cational procedure to be justified must lead at last from the facts 
(the raw materials of knowledge) to faith (‘‘the choice of the 
nobler hypothesis,’’ to use Dean Inge’s definition). 

Horace Bushnell was once a sceptical tutor at Yale. He sharp- 
ened the blue steel spike of his mind that he might stab it into the 
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faith of his fellow students. In the midst of a revival he said 
that, like a great snag in a running stream, he caught and stopped 
the newly launched boats as they came down. One night the 
diabolical futility of it caught up with him and he asked himself 
for what purpose was further knowledge if it was used to destroy 
- and not to build. That night he prayed 


O God, I believe there is an eternal difference between 
right and wrong, and I hereby give myself up to do the 
right and refrain from the wrong. I believe that Thou 
dost exist, and if Thou canst hear my cry and wilt reveal 
Thyself to me, I pledge myself to do Thy will, and I make 
this pledge fully, freely and forever.® 


Lest you suspect me of consciously coercing that conclusion 
because I am a minister, permit me to quote from an authority 
who has been at the far opposite extreme in the matter of scien- 
tific fact versus spiritual faith. Ina recent analysis of the uncer- 
tain future, Bertrand Russell declared that science can offer man 
greater well-being than he has ever known provided three con- 
ditions are met: war must be abolished, ultimate power must be 
evenly distributed and the growth of the population must be 


limited. But, he continues, to accomplish these ends man must 
go deeper, and here I quote him verbatim: 


The root of the matter is a very simple and old-fashioned 
thing, a thing so simple I am almost ashamed to mention 
it, for fear of the derisive smile with which the wise critic 
will great my words. The thing I mean—please forgive 
me for mentioning it—is love, Christian love or com- 
passion. If you feel this you have a motive for existence, 
a guide for action, a reason for courage, an imperative 
necessity for intellectual honesty.’ 


The small Christian college sees Truth in this larger framework. 
It spells Truth with a capital ‘‘T’’. Realizing that Truth is 
neither to the right, nor to the left, but in the heights, the small 
Christian college. . . 


NOURISHES the moments of spiritual inspiration as 
carefully as it cultivates the methods of scientific investi- 
gation... 


on gy Harry Emerson, ‘‘The Meaning of Faith,’’ p. 218. Associa- 
n 8s. 

7 Russell, Bertrand, ‘‘The Impact of Science on Society.’’ The Chris- 
tian Century, December 6, 1950, p. 1445. 
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CREATES an atmosphere in which the ultimate mean- 
ings are explored as exhaustively as are the tangible 
realities ... 

BELIEVES that the law of falling bodies is of no more 
consequence than the stunning miracle of love... 

DECLARES that the tools for intelligent living include 
faith and forgiveness as well as syntax and the slide 
rule... 

HOLDS that the cross is a symbol not inferior to a 
formula in chemistry .. . 

. REGARDS prayer as being as important as foot- 
— oy 

DEVELOPS a fellowship of seekers who are engaged 
in the quest for a better understanding of God, a wider 
knowledge of the universe He has made, and a fuller in- 
sight into the human life which God by the breath of His 
own essence created ; which fellowship has as its aspiration 
the achievement of life as it could be in a society as it 
should be. 


That, my friends, is THE DIFFERENCE. And a whale of 
a difference it is! Enough to merit whatever of struggle and 
sweat, agony and energy, toils and tears may be required. May 
God bless you and guide those student generations for whom your 
efforts today may make THE DIFFERENCE in the world of 
tomorrow. 














THE ROLE OF THE PRIVATELY SUPPORTED 
CHURCH COLLEGES 


Privately supported church-related colleges are a vital part of 
the program of higher education in America. 

The excellence of the work done in these institutions is evi- 
denced in the careers of their graduates in business and in indus- 
try and in the professions and in the fact pointed out recently 
that this type of institution sends a higher percentage of its 
graduates into research than do other types of educational insti- 
tutions in the country. But this excellence is by no means the 
sole justification for the maintenance of these colleges. They 
perform unique functions in the whole scheme of higher education 
—functions that cannot be performed by tax-supported insti- 
tutions and functions that cannot be dispensed with safely. 


1. They are vital to the freedom of higher education. One 
need not be a wild eyed alarmist or an enemy of tax-supported 
universities to understand that the church-related colleges which 
are not accountable to political bodies and which are free from 
considerations of political expediency contribute much to the 
freedom from political interference enjoyed by publicly sup- 
ported institutions. The very existence of strong privately 
supported institutions standing side by side with our tax-sup- 
ported institutions gives us the needed assurance of freedom from 
domination of state or church or any particular viewpoint. 

2. Again, these colleges, free to stand for religion as the sound- 
est basis for the cultivation of the human conscience, are re- 
sponsible for the increasing hospitality to religion in all of higher 
education. 

3. And because of their Christian philosophy, these colleges 
give a peculiar support to our democratic faith. The political 
consequence of the Christian recognition of the supreme worth 
and dignity of the individual is the belief that diversity is the 
source of growth and strength and not the source of decay. 
Therefore, in order that diverse elements may contribute to the 
common weal, freedom of speech, of press and of religion, separate 
from state control, must be assured every man. ya 

Threats to this democratic faith amongst us do not come from 


the Christian philosophy of the church college, nor from those 
who teach in these institutions. To leave God out of considera- 
Eprtor’s Nors: Similar activities to those outlined in this statement are 
currently in operation among the independent colleges of Indiana, Ohio 
and Michigan. . 
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tion and to think of collective society as an organism leads to the 
totalitarian contempt for the individual. A free state and a 
free church are alike dependent on a concept of God and man 
found explicit in the Christian religion. Our church colleges 
with educational programs centered in this faith are among the 
most vital factors in building the essential spiritual defenses of 
our freedom. 


Shall These Educational Institutions Without 
Benefit of Taxes Remain Strong? 


Rising costs of education for these institutions, 80 per cent of 
whose income is ordinarily derived from students, have posed a 
definite problem and this problem has become more serious with 
the current decrease in enrolments. This decrease in enrol- 
ment is aggravated by the draft and the absence of veterans on 
many campuses where there were a great many such students, 
but it is not due entirely to these factors. There are approxi- 
mately 800,000 fewer boys and girls between the ages of 18 and 
21 than there were five years ago and there will be still fewer 
in 1952 and 1953. The relative scarcity of college age youth as 
a result of the low birth rate in the 1930’s combined with the 
uncertain world situation has led many to believe there will be 
a further decrease in enrolments for the coming year with a 
corresponding decrease in income. It has been recently pre- 
dicted that the over-all reduction in income in the private col- 
leges of America next year will amount to at least 13 per cent. 


A Responsibility of Business Corporations? 


Confidence that these colleges will continue to be strong part- 
ners with other types of institutions in higher education in Amer- 
ica is not Pollyanna optimism. It is rather a reassertion of faith 
in the functions that they perform. The changing situation may 
make readjustments in operations and in appeal for support but 
surely the American public will strengthen and enlarge the serv- 
ices of the privately supported institutions. The colleges them- 
selves may be strengthened by the necessity of examining budgets 
with a view to eliminating all unnecessary costs. The appeal for 
sustaining funds commonly made to alumni may rightfully be 
extended to others within the community and, we believe, to 
corporations. 
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In Fortune last December there was an article entitled ‘‘The 
Moral History of U. S. Business’’ in which the author writes, 
‘*It is not exactly news that American businessmen, by and large, 
do not work for money alone. A dozen non-profit motives lie 
behind their labors.’’ The history of American corporations 
gives abundant evidence of the deep concern for the general 
welfare that has motivated corporation leaders in many areas of 
their activities. 

There are many who believe that corporation prosperity in the 
future depends in a large measure upon the maintenance of a 
high degree of free enterprise. Dr. Marts has said, ‘‘Today the 
most perfect demonstration of American free enterprise is that 
vast network of churches, colleges, character, health and welfare 
agencies which are supported by the voluntary gifts of men and 
women who care about the spiritual and moral and educational 
fibre of the American people.’’ 

Recently corporations have made substantial contributions to 
the support of privately supported colleges, notably in Indiana 
and Michigan. Under Federal law, corporations may give 5 per 
cent of their profits for philanthropic purposes. Laird Bell, of 
Chicago, discussed the problem of corporation support of private 
colleges before the Association of American Colleges. He con- 
cluded, ‘‘The liberal arts colleges are to me the bulwark of our 
philosophy of the dignity of the individual man and woman. I 
look with concern on each new step that brings them nearer to 
dependence on government. If business men really believe in 
our free enterprise system that is based on that philosophy, it 
behooves them to keep the colleges independent. Industry as 
the custodian of most of the wealth of today is increasingly the 
prime source to which the liberal arts colleges can look for sup- 
port.’’ 

With the above considerations in mind, the church-related lib- 
eral arts colleges of Missouri have associated themselves together 
informally that they may make one approach to corporations 
willing to consider giving to the support of these institutions. It 
is believed that the role of the privately supported church-related 
colleges in higher education is so vital to the general welfare of 
the nation that these institutions have a right to present their 
cause to corporations. It is felt that the wise and businesslike 
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way to present it is to put it before you as one cause instead of 
having each institution come to you asking for help. Each of 
the colleges in the association is related to a church. Each is de- 
pendent upon voluntary gifts and no one receives support from 
tax monies. Consideration of corporation executives will be 
sincerely appreciated. 


Colleges who are members of this association are: 

Central College, Fayette, Mo. Culver-Stockton College, Can- 
ton, Mo. Drury College, Springfield, Mo. Lindenwood Col- 
lege, St. Charles, Mo. Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. 
Park College, Parkville, Mo. Rockhurst College, Kansas City, 
Co. Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. Westminster College, Fulton, 
Mo. William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 























RESEARCH PROJECT, COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Thirty-four colleges were represented by their faculty mem- 
bers in a workshop on ‘‘ What Is a Christian College,’’ held at 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, August 27-31, under the direc- 
tion of the Research Committee of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education of the Association of American Colleges; 
President Clyde A. Milner, Guilford College, Guilford College, 
North Carolina, chairman. Dr. Raymond F. McLain, newly 
elected Director of the Commission on Higher Education of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ, served as the director of 
the workshop, which was financed by the Lilly Endowment of 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Executive Director Snavely was present 
to counsel with the leaders of the workshop. 

Participating colleges included Catholic and Protestant, 
women’s, men’s and co-educational, Negro and white, small and 
large, from the four corners of the United States; University of 
Redlands in California being the farthest removed from Berea. 
The following representatives served as chairmen of the six 
functioning committees: Kenneth Andeen, Augustana College, 
Rock Island, Illinois; John W. Hollenbach, Hope College, Hol- 
land, Michigan; Hiram Hilty, Guilford College, Guilford Col- 
lege, North Carolina; Walter E. Wiest, Cedar Crest College, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania; Clarence Downing, University of Red- 
lands, Redlands, California; Sam L. Laird, Emory University, 
Emory University, Georgia; W. Hugh McEniry, Jr., Stetson 
University, Deland, Florida. 

Addresses were delivered in the evening sessions of the work- 
shop by Dr. Milner, President Andrew G. Truxal, Hood College, 
Frederick, Maryland, the Very Rev. John A. Flynn, President, 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York, and Dr. Harlie L. 
Smith, of the Board of Higher Education of the Disciples of 
Christ, Indianapolis, Indiana. These speakers are the members 
of the Research Committee of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education. 

Dr. Riley B. Montgomery, President of The College of the 
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Bible, Lexington, Kentucky, led the group in a series of morning 
devotionals. 

This workshop was a climactic step in the study carried on 
throughout the past year by the thirty-four colleges represented, 
and dealt with such areas as Student Life, Organized Christian 
Experience, Faculty, Curriculum, Administration, The Nature 
of the Christian Experience, Church Relationship, and Relevance 
to Time and Place. 

The study will be continued under the leadership of the above- 
mentioned Research Committee and the remaining church-re- 
lated colleges of America will be invited to participate. 

It is anticipated that at the end of the study the Christian 
colleges of America will have prepared a definitive statement as 
to the significant contribution they can make in the contempo- 
rary American educational scene. 





